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By J. PERIAM DANTON 


University Librarianship—Notes 


on Its Philosophy 


J. Periam Danton is librarian of the Sul- 
livan Memorial Library, Temple Univer- 
sity. 


HE READERS to whom this paper is 
"T eadremed have heard every variation 
of the thought that the library is the sine 
qua non of a university. To be sure, those 
who speak of the true university as a col- 
lection of books and of the library as the 
“heart” of the institution often fail, when 
appropriations are made, to realize that so 
vital an organ requires much nourishment. 
But here at least the point need not be 
labored that educationally and adminis- 
tratively the library is, and must be recog- 
nized as, an integral part of the institution 
it serves. 

In view of this self-evident relationship, 
it is obvious that any consideration of the 
philosophy or policy of the library (or, 
indeed, of any other part of the university ) 
cannot be independent of the philosophy 
and policy of the institution as a whole; 
the philosophy of the university library 
(and hence the functions derived there- 
from) must be related to the educational 
and administrative philosophy of the uni- 
versity. To say this is, of course, to state 
in a broad way a philosophy of university 
librarianship. The applicable dictionary 
definition of function is “the activity ap- 
propriate to any business or profession,” 
and that of philosophy, “the body of prin- 


ciples or general conceptions underlying 
a given branch of learning . . . and the 
application of it...” (i.e., of the body of 
principles. ) 

Before proceeding, it is important that 
one basic issue or criticism be frankly con- 
sidered. The proponents of the point of 
view underlying this criticism maintain, 
in effect, that there can be no such thing 
as a philosophy of librarianship, let alone 
a philosophy of university librarianship.' 
Using the definition just given as a start- 
ing point, this school of thought holds 
that, whereas it is perfectly possible to 
have a systematic body of general concep- 
tions about even the narrowest of topics 
or realms of discourse, there exists a great 
divide between questions essentially non- 
philosophical and ones essentially philo- 
sophical. Assuming for the present the 
validity of this statement, we may follow 
the reasoning further. The argument 
runs that “philosophic discussion takes 
place upon the level on which the ultimate 
questions are being raised . . . where it 
becomes necessary to confess ignorance or 
to posit pragmatic assumptions or to call 
upon faith .. .” and that, “conversely, any 
realm of discourse is not primarily philo- 
sophic if it proceeds within a framework 

1 The writer is much indebted to Mr. Reuben Peiss, 
of the Harvard College Library, for a logical and 
lucid exposition, upon which the following outline 
is based, of the chief points in the argument deny- 


ing the possibility of a philosophy of university 
librarianship, 
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of general conceptions already determined 
for it, though the establishment of this 
framework may itself have been a philo- 
sophic enterprise.” Thus then, it is rea- 
soned, biology and physics, raising, as they 
do, fundamental problems of the nature 
of life and knowledge, are philosophical 
sciences, but dietetics and hydraulics are 
not. Thus one may legitimately speak of 
a philosophy of education and perhaps 
even of the philosophy of a university— 
but not of the philosophy of the university 
library, since the librarian merely deter- 
mines, within the limits of the already 
existent philosophy of his university, the 
policy and activities of the library. 

This last statement, the tenor of which 
will be further considered at a later point, 
seems incontrovertible; it is with its inter- 
pretation that this paper disagrees, the 
interpretation which maintains that, since 
the librarian must operate within the 
framework of the university philosophy, 
there can be no distinct—even though 
related and dependent—philosophy of uni- 
versity librarianship. 


Use of Term “Philosophy” 

The term “philosophy” is variously 
employed but for the purpose of this paper 
it refers to a system of principles or con- 
cepts drawn from some branch of learning, 
and intended to be functionally useful to 
it. Thus, we speak of the philosophy of 
government, of law, or of education. 


Influence on Other Philosophers 


It seems to the writer that the argu- 
ments against the existence of a philosophy 
of university librarianship break down 
rather badly at two or three points. 
Those arguments imply, for one thing, 
that the philosophy of the university is 
something already fixed and final—not 
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necessarily in an absolute sense, but at least 
relatively, with respect to its component 
parts and to other institutions. Yet we are 
all familiar with the ways in which the 
philosophy of one institution can influence 


the philosophies of others. And there are 
even some instances in which a revitalized 
library program—which means, we main- 
tain, not merely new energy and forceful, 
imaginative administration, but also a 
broadened philosophy—have markedly in- 
fluenced the philosophy of the college or 
university. In other words, the philosophy 
of a university is itself no separate, un- 
related thing, but a fluid product of the 
philosophy of other institutions and, neces- 
sarily, of its own component parts. The 
constant impact of all upon it are essential 
if it is to be meaningful. Let no one 
think when a university librarian suc- 
cessfully works for a large increase in his 
appropriation or for a new policy that he 
is not in the first place evidencing an in- 
dependent philosophy and, in the second 
place, affecting somewhat the existing 
philosophy of the university. 

To argue that there can be no such 
thing as a philosophy of university li- 
brarianship because the library must oper- 
ate within the university philosophy is 
somewhat the same as arguing that a state 
university may not have a philosophy be- 
cause it operates within the framework of 
the philosophy of the state—a contention 
which might be technically valid from the 
point of view of the legislature and the 
taxpayer but, in the light of practical state 
political principles, would be rather sad 
for state systems of higher education. 


Unify Philosophies 
Since the sciences have taken much of 


the subject matter from an earlier concept 
of philosophy, one of the chief tasks of the 
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philosopher has been to piece together the 
various and sometimes conflicting prin- 
ciples of the different sciences, and the dif- 
ferences within a given science. In the 
same way the library philosopher may try 
to bring together, coordinate, and unify 
the philosophies of many university li- 
braries to the end that they—and the uni- 
versities themselves—may be more nearly 
perfect. 

The philosophies of Antioch and of St. 
John’s, of Chicago and of Pennsylvania, 
obviously differ; so, therefore, do the phi- 
losophies of their libraries. But one li- 
brary philosophy may gain from another 
and still not go counter to the broad phi- 
losophy of its institution; and, within the 
broad philosophies of universities, there are 
many opportunities for divergences of 
library philosophies with regard to matters 
which are more or less common to all 
One of the purposes of the 
philosophy of librarianship 
should be to coordinate and reconcile such 
divergences as well as conflicts between 


libraries. 
university 


library theory and practice. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, is 
the fact that philosophy has to do, in part, 
with notions of value and procedure. The 
librarian, whether he call himself a philos- 
opher or not, is inevitably and constantly 
faced with decisions concerning the great- 
est good of the greatest number, involving 
nobler and meaner courses. Even if he has 
no recognized philosophy, his daily con- 
duct is the overt expression of one, for 
philosophizing is implicit whenever as- 
sumptions are questioned, generalization 
is attempted, decisions or choices between 
person and person made, or the “good” 
solution sought. Indeed, the librarian is 
employed in part because of a (presumed) 
outlook, point-of-view, and attitude—in 
short, philosophy—toward his profession 
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and his work. The more reasoned, the 
more intelligent, the more grounded that 
philosophy is, the more will the university 
be in his debt. “It is one of the noble 
tendencies of the human mind . . . to work 
at something that has permanent value. 
Therefore a scholar who is really devoted 
to his calling . . . experiences the need of 
drawing from his special knowledge some 
lessons which may be generally useful in 
life. The [scholar] strives to relate for 
the benefit of humanity how the universe 
in general and human life in particular 
look to him, in the light of his special 
studies . . .”* [Italics added.] Although 
this quotation brings in a new and broader 
aspect of the librarian-philosopher, it is 
obvious that a philosophical approach of 
the sort indicated must presume as a pre- 
requisite a philosophy of the subject— 
e.g., law or librarianship. 

This apologia represents an effort to 
indicate why and from what points of view 
discussion of the philosophy of the univer- 
sity library is legitimate and to suggest that 
the subject is not simply one for polite word 
juggling but is of some genuine signifi- 
cance. 


Base for Philosophy 


We may now return to a discussion 
of the close relationship between the philos- 
ophy of the university library and that of 
the university itself. Briefly, the reason 
for assuming that the philosophy of the 
university library should be based upon 
and stem from the philosophy of the uni- 
versity is this: the library, as a part of the 
university, is presumably established and 
operated in the belief that it can and does 
supply an indispensable need of the in- 
The library is thus felt to be 
? Demiashkevich, Michael. An Introduction to_the 


Philosophy of Education. American Book Com- 
pany, [c1935] pp. 25-26. 


stitution. 
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essential from the point of view of the 
activities of the university. If this be so, 
it is clear that the library cannot or at 
least should not exist, as it were, in a 
vacuum, nor can it, if it is to serve the 
university intelligently, evolve a “body of 
general conceptions” or carry out a pro- 
gram based thereon, without due regard 
to the policy, program, and needs of the 
institution. 

If the aims and objectives of the uni- 
versity as a whole must be kept in mind in 
the evolution of the philosophy of the 
library what can be said about these aims? 
Perhaps of paramount importance is the 
fact that, however similar they may be in 
broad outline, no two institutions have 
precisely the same detailed policies and ob- 
jectives. It follows, therefore, that, in 
theory at least, there can be no such thing 
as a single philosophy of the university 
library and that each library must evolve 
its own, based on the aims of the institu- 
tion it serves. To a considerable degree 
this is actually as well as theoretically true 
although, since the broad, general aims and 
objectives of most universities may be 
fairly definitely stated, a philosophy of the 
university library—or perhaps two or 
three basic philosophies—founded on gen- 
erally recognized objectives, may be 
formulated, even though individual in- 
stitutions will evidence varying adapta- 
tions. For each activity, each resource, each 
service of the library is a reflection of some 
aim or function, expressed or implied, of 
the university. 

A brief characterization of what is 
meant in this paper by a university may 
not be out of place here. Although the 
detailed aims or characteristics of the uni- 
versity differ somewhat with different in- 
stitutions, a general statement of them 
may be made. 
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The most important, as well as the 
most obvious, characteristic of a university, 
and the one which most unmistakably dis- 
tinguishes it from other educational in- 
stitutions, is its research program. The 
university, gua university, is devoted to the 
discovery and advancement of knowledge. 
A university, as President Hutchins has 
said, is a community of scholars. It is an 
institution devoted to the search for wis- 
dom. It carries on its program through 
the research work of its faculties and by 
educating students in the highest reaches 
of scholarship. Thus Flexner implies that 
the university should have four major con- 
cerns: “the conservation of knowledge and 
ideas; the interpretation of knowledge 
and ideas; the search for truth; the train- 
ing of students who will practise and carry 
on.”* It may also be mentioned that the 
university idea generally includes, in ad- 
dition, attention to a great many fields of 
learning and presupposes professional and 
vocational, as well as “‘academic,”’ educa- 
tion.* 

The university implements its primary 
aim chiefly by means of the scholarly train- 
ing and ability of its faculties, the written 
and printed materials in its libraries, and 
its laboratories. 


Requisites of a University 


Although this concern with the “higher 
learning” and research is the chief one, 
we are forced to recognize the practical 
fact that virtually every university in the 
country also embraces the functions and 
program of a liberal arts college. Indeed, 
so fundamental and—in view of our pre- 
_* Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German. Oxford, 1930, p. 6. 

‘Flexner, of course (ibid., for example P. 28), 
and Hutchins in several of his writings, hold that 
the university should not undertake vocational and 
other “non-academic” types of education. But we 


are considering here the situation as it actually 
exists rather than a sought-after ideal. 
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sent educational structure—so nearly in- 
dispensable to the university is its college 
program that one writer has said, “The 
first requisite of the university is that it 
have a good liberal arts or science college. 
The second requisite calls for one or more 
affliated professional schools. The third 

is a recognized graduate school.”® 
Quantitatively, this aspect of the univer- 
sity program is usually much greater than 
its fundamental and distinguishing one, 
since the undergraduates working for 
bachelor’s degrees ordinarily far outnum- 
ber students and faculty engaged in ad- 
vancing the bounds of knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly, in considering the university, 
it is apparent that we must also bear in 
mind the coexistent college and its aims 
and purposes. 

There are, of course, scores of defini- 
tions of the liberal arts college, and 
most of them, as far as educational aims 
and objectives are concerned, are equally 
applicable to the college program of the 
university. Meikeljohn says: “The liberal 
college is usually defined in relation to 
” which term he 
then discusses at length. The aims of 
a number of liberal arts colleges are given 
in Reeves’ The Liberal Arts College,’ 
and a discussion of the four-year college 
may be found in The College and Society 
by Ernest Hatch Wilkins.* Hopkins says 
that “the liberal college accepts as its 
main objective the establishment of a 
habit of mind. It is interested in the 
wholeness of life and in all human think- 
ing and in all human activity.”* But 


the term ‘intelligence,’ 


5 Ade, Lester K. “The Function of the Modern 
University.” Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars 15:133, Jan. 1940. 

® Meikeljohn, Alexander. The Experimental Col- 
lege. Harpers, 1932, p. 5 ff. 
tT Reeves, Floyd W., et al. The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege, University of Chicago Press, 1932, pr. 8-18. 

§ Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. The College and Society. 
The Century Co., 1932, Chapter XI. 

* Hopkins, Ernest Mark. “Attributes of the Col- 
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however many different definitions there 
may be, we may assume a general under- 
standing of the objective of the college. 
That objective, to put it simply, is the giv- 
ing of a not easily definable something 
which is called a “liberal education.” In its 
strictly educational aspects, this generally 
means the inculcation of an understanding 
and appreciation of man’s scientific and 
cultural achievements and the inspiring of 
a love for truth, beauty, and reason in 
order that students may be equipped for 
satisfactory living and good citizenship. 


Program for a Liberal Education 


How does the college program of the 
university attempt to impart this liberal 
education? It does so, obviously, even 
as the separate liberal arts school, through 
a variety of courses designed to cover, 
more or less completely, the basic fields of 
human knowledge, and through providing 
instructors who are able to teach and 
direct the students in the various courses. 
Teaching methods, of course, differ widely 
with institutions and instructors, but the 
aims, for example, in a given course in 
English history are, in each case, approxi- 
mately the same even though emphasis as 
well as results are likely to vary. This 
curricular program is usually supple- 
mented, in the effort to give a “liberal 
education,” by the provision of “general” 
or “outside” lectures, concerts, facilities 
for recreational (as well as required) 
reading, and so on. 

University librarianship is thus seen to 
have, in actual practice, a two-fold obli- 
gation: to scholarship, research, and the 
professional schools, on the one hand, and 
to undergraduate education on the other. 


In Schilpp, Paul D., ed. 
the Future.  Liveright, 





lege of Liberal Arts.” 
Higher Education Faces 
1930, Pp. 157. 
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The duality involved has been aptly char- 
acterized, in a different connection, by 
Harvie Branscomb: [the purpose of the 
research library is] “to make available 
a great collection of books to a relatively 
few research workers. The college prob- 
lem is, however, exactly the opposite, to 
make available a smaller collection of 
books to a relatively large number of 
undergraduate students.’”"*® How the uni- 
versity library—understood here to include 
the library service which the university 
provides for its undergraduate program— 
is best to reconcile these two almost dia- 
metrically opposed parts of its raison 
d étre provides a difficult problem. It is 
not within the province of this paper to 
consider solutions, either present or pos- 
sible, but rather to re-emphasize what is 
fairly common knowledge, namely, that 
the American university as it actually 
exists makes this double demand on the 
university library." 


Research and “College” Libraries 


At first glance it would appear that 
the implications for the philosophy of the 
university library of the research and 
scholarly aspects, rather than those of 
the “college” aspects of the university, 
would be the more complicated, the less 
easily defined. It is possible that this may 
not be the case simply because of the 
more specific and inclusive nature of the 
separate demands which go to make up the 
research program. If a member of the 
faculty or a graduate student is engaged 
on a study of the development of race 


Teaching with Books. As- 


” Branscomb, Harvie. 
American Li- 


sociation of American Colleges and 
brary Association, 1940, p. 10. 

u Most of this material on the duality of the uni- 
versity and its library was written before the ap- 
pearance of an article, by Harold L. Leupp, 
containing much the same thought: “Probable eae 
in University Libraries.” College and Research 
Libraries 1:52, Dec. 19390. 
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feeling in Nazi poetry we know (1) that 
the worker has some idea of the type of 
material he wants, as well as a knowledge 
of how to use it; (2) that anything which 
he needs must be secured, if not now 
owned, either by loan or purchase; and 
(3) that anything in print on the general 


topic is grist for his mill. And so with 
any piece of work. On the other hand, 
no one seems to know what books or how 
many are best for the teaching of any 
single undergraduate course, whether stu- 
dents will really be able to understand a 
given book, etc. The research program 
presents a far more difficult financial 
problem but would appear to offer less 
of a philosophical one. Possibly the chief 
question here will be how much money, 
time, effort, and service should be devoted 
to the “research,” as opposed to the “col- 
lege,” function—and the answer can only 
be in terms of the emphasis and philosophy 
of the institution. 

Obviously the two overlap to some ex- 
tent ; for example, general reference service 
and resources, and general periodicals will 
very likely serve undergraduate as well as 
graduate needs. So too will certain other 
activities, some of which are mentioned 
below. Taking a part of its philosophy 
from one of the aims of the institution it 
serves, the library will do what it can to 
promote the liberal education of under- 
graduate students because that is an ob 
jective of the university. If a symphony 
orchestra is to give a Beethoven concert 
on or near the campus it is as appropriate, 
though perhaps less essential, for the li- 
brary to supply and call attention to works 
on the life and compositions of Beethoven, 
on symphonic music, and on the symphony 
orchestra as it is to supply collateral read- 
ing for a course in French drama. Simi- 
larly, the library can justify browsing 
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rooms, reading lists, and so on, because it 
is assumed (with what validity we need 
not question here) that these contribute 
either directly or indirectly to that liberal 
education which the institution, and hence 
its constituent parts, aims to give under- 
graduates. Again, these services may be 
equally useful to graduate students. 
Primary Function 

The primary function of the library of 
a university, considered as a university 
and not as a college, must be to secure, 
make available, and conserve the materials 
of research needed by members of the 
faculties and graduate students. No mat- 
ter what other activities the library prose- 
cutes or how well it does so, it is not true 
to its main job if it holds not this function 
first. Perhaps supplementary, perhaps only 
secondary, depending upon the level of 
instruction, is the provision of materials 
for class instruction in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the phrase. 

When we think of the university library 
serving the college program of the institu- 
tion we have an almost reversed picture. 
William Warner Bishop, in an article, 
“The Library in the American College,” 
says that the two primary functions of the 
library of a liberal arts college are to 
offer aids to class teaching and to develop 
habits of intelligent reading among stu- 
dents; all other activities are secondary to 
these.'* This is as true of the library 
service to the college program of a uni- 
versity as of the separate liberal arts col- 
lege. Wilson’s more detailed statement 
does not differ in essentials.'* 

A subtitle for this paper might be “With 
Reference to the Functions Derived from 

2% Bishop, William Warner. “The Library in the 
American College.” College and Reference Library 
Yearbook 1, A.L.A., 1929, pp. 1-12. 

% Wilson, Louis Round. “The Emergence of the 


College Library.”” A.L.A. Bulletin 25:439-45, Sept. 
1931. 
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That Philosophy,” 
sophical declaration on the university li- 
brary can be of practical value unless it 
is intimately bound up with the library’s 
functions—present or future, existent or 
hoped for, real or implied—and unless a 
library philosophy be so bound up and so 
practical it is worthless except as a men- 
tal exercise. 


for no broad _philo- 


It will be useful, therefore, 
to make a general, inclusive outline of 
present-day university library functions, 
proceeding on the known facts and upon 
the assumptions thus far stated. 

It will be noted that these are largely 
end functions and that the means by which 
they are achieved are in the main omitted. 
As an example, the obligation of the li- 
brary to provide various classes of books 
and other reading materials may be cited. 
This function is included under several 
rubrics in the list, but the processes or 
methods, such as the maintenance of ac- 
quisition and exchange departments, which 
make possible the carrying out of this 
function, are not included. 


Functions of a University Library 


Because of the overlapping of services 
and functions, as between what the library 
does for the research and scholarly pro- 
gram of the university, on the one hand, 
and what it does for the university’s col- 
lege program, on the other, all functions 
are incorporated into one list. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF A UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


1) To furnish material for the scholarly 
and research work of members of the 
faculty and graduate students 
a) Books, pamphlets, monographs 
b) Journals 
c) Manuscripts 
d) Films, photostats, slides 
e) Other material, such as maps, pic- 

tures, plans, and the like 
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3) 


4) 


5) 
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To furnish material for (undergradu- 

ate) instruction to students 

a) Material for “reserve” or collateral 
reading 

b) Material required for the more ad- 
vanced work of honors students and 
majors 

c) Current periodicals and their files in 
the departments of study 

d) Reference books in the departments 
of study 

e) Other material, as needed, e.g., 
maps, pictures, slides, etc. 

f) If correspondence, radio, or exten- 
sion courses are given there should 
be provision for making available to 
those taking such courses, items “a” 
to “e”’ above, since such persons are 
students of the institution 

To furnish general reference books such 
as are not connected directly with de- 
partments of study. (This is probably 
in the main an academic distinction, as 
the combined departments of the univer- 
sity would require, for the adequate 
carrying out of their work, a fairly com- 
plete general reference collection) 

To make materials available through 

a) Staff services 

1. General bibliographical, reference, 
and research 

2. Circulation, “reserve,” periodical 

3. Professional and departmental li- 
brary 

4. Specialists for (other) special col- 
lections 

Tools, guides, facilities 

Card, including union, catalogs 

Printed catalogs 

Periodical and other indexes 

Interlibrary loan 

Exhibits 
6. Photostats, films 

To develop habits of intelligent reading, 

to promote leisure reading, and to de- 

velop and further general reading inter- 
ests through 

a) The provision of general, cultural, 
and recreational literature, both book 
and periodical 

b) Browsing rooms 


c) New-book shelves 


b 


~— 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6 


~~ 


8 


~— 


10) 


11) 


d) Displays 

e) Publicity 

f) Dormitory libraries 

g) Student libraries 

h) Prizes 

i) Reading lists 

j) Readers’ advisory service 

To furnish reading room and other 

space for study and recreational reading 

a) Seminars, carrells, special rooms for 
graduate work and faculty research 

b) General reference and _ periodical 
rooms 

c) Undergraduate 
rooms 

d) Departmental libraries 

e) Professional school libraries 

f) Browsing rooms 

To provide instruction in the use of 

books and the library, and, if not else- 

where provided for in the curriculum, in 

bibliography 

To acquire and preserve the records and 

reports of the university, the materials 

of immediate local history, and similar 

materials 

To provide for 

through 

a) The preparation and dissemination 
of reading lists 

b) The lending of books to alumni 

To provide materials and service for 

other individuals or groups which may 

have a legitimate demand upon the uni- 

versity (e.g., in the case of a state uni- 

versity, other educational institutions in 

the state, departments of state govern- 

ment) 

To promote general library development 

and improvement locally, and in the state 

and country, through 

a) The provision of library literature 

b) Participation in local, state, and na- 
tional library associations 

c) Coordination and cooperation with 
other libraries, e.g., in the matter of 
defining “fields of concentration,” 
eliminating unnecessary duplication, 
etc. 

d) Publication 

e) Instruction in librarianship 

f) Library experimentation and _ re- 
search 


“reserve” reading 


alumni education 
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There is, of course, nothing new in 
all this, unless it is the bringing together 
of well-known facts. It is obvious, too, 
that few university libraries will carry 
out all of these functions, desirable or 
even necessary as any one of them could 
be shown to be, for a certain institution. 


Librarian’s Function 


There is one other important consider- 
ation which should be mentioned. It has 
to do with a general policy of the univer- 
sity librarian, relates both to the philosophy 
and the function of the library, and is, in 
a sense, all-embracing. The librarian 
should be prepared to: 

1. Serve as a check in advising the university 
administration of activities which for one 
reason or another 
a) no university library can do 
b) the particular university library can- 

not do 

2. Suggest, perhaps as a result of new de- 
velopments, and as a means of aiding fur- 
ther the aims of the university, extensions 
of the library’s activities 

Examples will readily come to mind: no 

university library can be expected to use 

its funds and energies to carry on general 
publicity work for the university, however 
important the institution may consider 
that work to be—and at some such point 
as this a library philosophy might con- 
ceivably conflict with a university one; a 
particular library might be prevented by 
reason of limitations of staff, space, or 
funds, from carrying out many useful 
functions, for instance, that of providing 
all alumni by mail with any book they 
wished (Item 9 above). Extensions of 
activities will frequently suggest them- 
selves as a result of new university teach- 
ing methods or courses, new or re-empha- 
sized university activities, improved library 
techniques, and hence capacities, and so 
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on. It should be a part of the librarian’s 
philosophy and function to bring such 
matters to the attention of the university 
administration. 

He who thinks philosophically about his 
profession—whether or not he consciously 
attempts to formulate a comprehensive 
philosophy of it—will of course be influ- 
enced by his philosophy of life. Indeed, 
“influenced” is not a sufficiently strong 
word, for a man’s professional philosophy 
must of necessity stem directly from his 
general outlook on life. Consequently 
there exist in fact, even though not on 
paper, several philosophies of university 
librarianship, based fundamentally upon 
one or another of the principal philosophic 
theses: monism, with its two branches, 
materialism (or “naturalism’’) and ideal- 
ism; skepticism; dualism and pluralism; 
and their various offshoots. No single 
library philosophy can be acceptable to all. 


Means to an End 


Whatever the roots of any philosophy 
of the university library, it must derive 
from two entities: graphic materials and 
readers. The university itself is the larger 
framework within which the library has 
its being; the library (i.e., staff, facilities, 
building, procedures, etc.) is only a means 
to an end, namely, the end of making 
recorded human experience available to 
students. And this “end,” in turn, is 
a vital part of the university function to 
disseminate knowledge and advance its 
frontiers. Hence, even though the uni- 
versity library may have metaphysical 
implications of its own, the base of the 
library’s philosophy must rest upon graphic 
records and readers viewed from the point 
of view of the function and objectives 
of the university as a whole. 

It should be obvious that this paper 
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does not in any sense constitute a philoso- 
phy of university librarianship, nor has 
any effort been made to draw up even a 
broad statement of such a “body of prin- 
ciples.” The attempt has been rather, one 
of justification and of presentation of some 
of the pertinent elements and considera- 
tions. We have, if the phrase be permitted, 
discussed “the philosophy of the philos- 
ophy” of university librarianship. 


Criteria of a Philosophy 

It may be appropriate, as a conclusion 
to these notes, to suggest certain criteria 
which any philosophy of university li- 
brarianship might reasonably be expected 
to meet. Some of these criteria have 
already been mentioned; others are 
adapted or modified from proposals con- 
tained in a provocative article by George 
S. Counts."* It appears that any philoso- 
phy of university librarianship should be: 

(1) Cognizant of the main aim of 
universities and of their two-fold function 
—i.e., the dissemination of knowledge to 
undergraduate as well as graduate stu- 
dents, and the advancement of knowledge. 

(2) In essential harmony with the phi- 
losophy of the institution to which it is 
directed or, in the case of a general 
philosophy of university librarianship, in 
harmony with the common denominator 
philosophy of universities as a group, 
in so far as such a denominator can be de- 
termined or validly assumed. 

(3) Systematic in its foundations. 
That is, it must take into account, to as 
large a degree as possible, the implications 
as well as the results of scientific investi- 
gation, particularly in the fields of read- 
ing, education, psychology, and sociology ; 
it must not ignore, either, the realms of 

“Counts, George S. “Criteria for Judging a 


Philosophy of Education.” School and Society 
30:103-07, July 27, 1929. 


human experience and thought which are 
not amenable to scientific analysis, espe- 
cially ethics and esthetics. 

(4) Empirical in its bases or, in other 
words, derived directly from experience. 

(5) Comprehensive in its outlook. To 
paraphrase Prof. Counts, a philosophy of 
university librarianship must face squarely 
and with a sense of proportion all of the 
problems and relationships of university 
librarianship; it must strike a careful bal- 
ance between the demands of the individ- 
ual and the demands of society (e.g., a 
reader versus all readers, or use versus 
preservation), between the rights and 
needs of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, between those of students and fac- 
ulty, and between those of users and staff. 
It must reconcile the local versus the 
regional obligation and the often conflict- 
ing demands of the various elements, 
agencies, or groups which the library 
serves or with which it otherwise comes 
in contact. All of this implies the neces- 
sity for consideration of the nature of the 
individual, of the reading and learning 
processes, and of the special place of uni- 
versity education and its libraries in the 
social structure. 

(6) Consistent in its several parts. 
Here again, is a place for synthesis and 
the reconciliation, not only of theory and 
practice, but also of differing theories or 
varying practices. Can we justify the 
“reserve book” system with the most pro- 
gressive ideas of present day higher edu- 
cation, the closed stack with the aim of 
giving students free access to many books, 
unrestricted choice by students of their 
reading with the knowledge that students 
are actually unequipped for making in- 
telligent choices? We speak of the foster- 
ing of an inner love for reading as an 
important aim—and make available only 
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one or two copies of precisely those new 
books which students want to read and 
will read; we make “free” reading as 
natural, pleasant, and easy as possible 
through browsing rooms, publicity, long 
loans and the like, whereas the reading 
that is the “business” of education is little 
advertised, restricted, and confined to rela- 
tively less comfortable quarters. 

(7) In harmony with the conditions of 
its time. If the conditions and problems of 
our life, the great educational and social 
trends of recent years and the rapidity and 
extent of social change are not recognized 
as part of the contributing and condition- 
ing background, any philosophy must be 
doomed to futility and barrenness. 

(8) Feasible in its provisions. This 
criterion does not preclude an idealistic 
point of view, but means that a philosophy 


Microphotography 


A“ EXHIBIT illustrative of some of the 
equipment and processes of micro- 
photography was prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries at the request 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Photographic 
Reproduction to be shown at the A.L.A. 
Cincinnati Conference. After the con- 
ference it was made available for loan to 
any library requesting it, and willing to 
pay the cost of transportation (one box 
weighing a few pounds). It has been 
on exhibit and traveling steadily since 
early in the fall. At this writing it has 
been shown on both coasts, the Midwest, 
and North, and is soon scheduled for the 
South. Since a few libraries, which 
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to have any real significance must be 
basically workable and possible. 

(9) Satisfying to (some) adherents of 
university librarianship. It might be 
argued that a philosophy would not have 
adherents unless it were satisfying to them. 
This is perfectly true, but it is also true 
that there could be philosophies of the 
university library without adherents. The 
point is that any adequate and valid phi- 
losophy must be such that it does find 
favor with, that it does appeal to, that it 
does satisfy, and that it does appear true 
to at least a minority group. 

(10) Ever mindful that the graphic 
record and the student-reader are the twin 
pillars upon which rest the structure and 
the being of the university library. There 
can be no library without printed or 
written records and persons to use them. 


Exhibit Available 


wished to have the material on definite 
dates, could not be accommodated because 
of earlier requests, we are repeating this 
announcement for their benefit and any 
others who may have missed the earlier 
announcements. (See the column, “Li- 
brary Photography,” in the July, 1940, 
Library Journal for a description of the 
material.) Interested libraries should 
write to the undersigned, giving (1) the 
approximate dates at which they would 
like the material, and (2) the time for 
which they would like to keep it (usually 

10 days to 2 weeks). 
HerMAN H. Fussver, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries 








By AARON J. BRUMBAUGH 


Accrediting Associations and the 


College Library 


Dr. Brumbaugh is dean of the College of 
the University of Chicago. He is also 
secretary of the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association. 


T HAT AN EFFECTIVE college must have 
a good library is generally accepted 
as axiomatic. So also is the assumption 
that the character and function of the 
library must be related to the nature of 
the college program. Any effort to deter- 
mine the excellence of a college, what- 
ever may be the purpose of the evaluation, 
must include, therefore, some measure of 
the quality of its library in relation to the 
college’s purposes and program. 

The Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central 
Association has for many years published 
a list of accredited member institutions. 
This list has been a means of informing 
institutions of higher education through- 
out the country, and the public in gen- 
eral, that the accredited colleges and uni- 
versities provide an educational program 
of acceptable quality when judged by cri- 
teria that have been adopted by the com- 
mission. The library has always been 
included as one of the aspects of an insti- 
tution to be considered for purposes of 
accreditation. 

Prior to 1934 many of the criteria 
employed by the commission in accrediting 


colleges were quite rigid and quantitative 
in nature. The criterion regarding the 
library, for example, provided that: 

The college shall have a live, well-dis- 
tributed, professionally administered library 
of at least 8000 volumes exclusive of public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the sub- 
jects taught, and with a definite annual 
appropriation for the purchase of new books 
and current periodicals. It is urged that such 
appropriation be at least five dollars per stu- 
dent registered. 


New criteria adopted in 1934 upon the 
recommendation of a committee that had 
devoted several years to a redefinition of 
the measures of institutional excellence 
under a subvention from the General Edu- 
cation Board, stressed the importance of 
evaluating an institution in terms of its 
own objectives. The acceptance of this 
point of view led at once to a greater 
emphasis on the quality of the institution’s 
program in terms of its purposes and called 
for a type of appraisal that would be more 
flexible than were the old criteria. Quan- 
titative data were not abandoned; in fact 
more data of a quantitative nature were 
called for than previously, but these data 
were to be interpreted in relation to vari- 
ous intangible and nonstatistical factors. 
This emphasis upon the qualitative in con- 
trast to the strictly quantitative character- 
izes the plan of evaluation adopted in 1934 
and still in effect. 

The committee on evaluation referred 
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to above made a special study of the 
differentiating characteristics of fifty-seven 
institutions which in the combined judg- 
ments of educators varied widely in the 
quality of their programs and which were 
representative of higher institutions in 
the North Central territory. The charac- 
teristics thus identified were grouped under 
eleven general heads, one of which was the 
library. 

But the committee was still confronted 
with the question of what specific criteria 
might be employed in judging the excel- 
lence of a college library. This problem 
was attacked by first determining what 
criteria might be employed, then by finding 
the correlation between each criterion and 
other measures of institutional excellence. 
For example, the holdings of books and 
periodicals was chosen as one criterion. 
Six measures of holdings investigated were 
the number of volumes in the library; the 
number of periodicals subscribed to; the 
average annual additions to the library; 
the volumes added to the library in 1931- 
32, the year immediately preceding the 
study; the number of books held by the 
library that were included in a specially 
prepared checklist; and the number of 
magazines subscribed for that were in- 
cluded in a checklist of periodicals. All 
of these measures gave significant statisti- 
cal correlations with other measures of 
the excellence of the institution as a whole 
and with a composite rating of the excel- 
lence of the library itself. Because the 
checklists of books and periodicals yielded 
a high correlation both with other meas- 
ures of the library and with other criteria 
of institutional excellence, and because 
they provided an instrument that could be 
used most economically, they were adopted 
as the measures of library holdings. Other 
measures arrived at by a similar tech- 
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nique were the average expenditure for 
books over a five-year period, and the an- 
nual expenditure for library salaries 
weighted for enrolment. 


Libraries Compared 


For the purpose of securing comparable 
data, all member institutions were asked 
to apply the checklist on books and periodi- 
cals to their respective libraries, to report 
their expenditures for books over a five- 
year period, and their annual expenditures 
for library salaries. From these data was 
computed the percentile position of each 
institution on each of the four measures 
of library excellence. The distribution 
thus arrived at made it possible to com- 
pare the library of an institution applying 
for accreditation with the libraries of 
institutions that were already members of 
the association. Lest the inference be 
drawn that by this procedure the appraisal 
of a college library becomes merely a sta- 
tistical procedure, it should be said that 
these percentiles have been and are re- 
garded only as cues to the examiners in 
making an institutional survey for the 
purpose of determining eligibility to ac- 
creditation. If the library stands high 
by the measures employed it is still looked 
into carefully by the examiners but not 
as critically as when it stands relatively 
low. 

In this procedure the checklist of books 
and periodicals is very important. For 
that reason something more should be said 
about the compilation of the checklists 
and about some of the problems that arise 
in using them. From several lists of titles 
considered suitable for college libraries 
that were available at the time our check- 
list was constructed, the Shaw list of books 
for college libraries was chosen as the 
basis for the checklist. The use of any 
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checklist involves the sampling process. 
Sampling is necessary because obviously 
it would be asking too much were librari- 
ans requested to check a complete list 
such as Shaw’s containing 14,000 titles. 
Moreover, were the full list of 14,000 
titles checked by the librarians of 280 or 
more institutions, the amount of statistical 
work required in the office of the secretary 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education in deriving normative 
data would be prodigious. Furthermore, 
Prof. William Randall found a high cor- 
relation between the holdings in subdivi- 
sions of long book lists and the holdings 
in the list as a whole. For example, using 
the entire Shaw list, Prof. Randall found 


that the number of titles that were 
held by 103 colleges when correlated 
with the holdings from the section 


on history in the same list, gave a co- 
efficient of correlation of +.94. Similarly 
high coefficients were found for other 
sections. Reference books were found to 
be particularly useful in constructing a 
sampling list because they are basic to the 
whole college program and are less af- 
fected by differences in curricular offerings 
than are departmental lists. A sampling 
list of 507 reference books was therefore 
constructed by the committee on evaluation 
and has been used in the same form since 


1934. 
Periodicals Checklist Made 


A similar instrument was needed to 
evaluate the periodical holdings of college 
libraries. Dr. Eugene Hilton constructed 
a list of periodicals by pooling the votes of 
instructors as to the relative importance 
of various journals to the teaching of 
standard courses in each of twenty-six 
different college departments. This list, 
like the Shaw book list, was too long to be 
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used in its entirety ; consequently only the 
upper 10 per cent of the titles were se- 
lected from each of the twenty-six de- 
partmental lists. This list containing 304 
titles was reduced still further, giving a 
comparatively short checklist that was 
found valid for identifying weak periodical 
collections but not valid for differentiating 
collections of over a hundred titles. 

The validity of any sampling list of 
books or periodicals is impaired when that 
list is used by a library as a purchasing 
list. The numerous requests for copies 
of the library checklists and the unusually 
high rating of some libraries which were 
found by examiners to be far inferior to 
expectations based on their percentile 
standings on the four measures of excel- 
lence, led to the conclusion in 1939 that 
a new checklist was needed. 

Among the criticisms of the original 
list that were taken into account in attack- 
ing the problem of making a new checklist 
were (a) that the original list was not 
sufficiently flexible to take cognizance of 
differentiated types of institutions, e.g., 
the junior college, the technical school, or 
the liberal arts college whose offerings 
were restricted to certain fields; (b) also 
that not enough account was taken of the 
library needs of institutions whose pro- 
grams are built around certain basic re- 
ligious ideas. 

The book lists selected for the purpose 
of deriving a new sampling list were 
Shaw’s supplement to his List of Books 
for College Libraries, published in 1931; 
the Selected Bibliography of Engineering 
Subjects, prepared by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development in 1937; 
and the Catholic Books for College Li- 
braries, provided by the Library Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Education 
Association. A preliminary list composed 
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of about one fourth of the 3800 titles in 
Shaw’s supplementary list with some addi- 
tions from the other lists was constructed. 
The books in this list were grouped by 
subjects, twenty-six in all, corresponding 
to the grouping in Shaw’s original list. 


Holdings Computed 


About 260 institutions cooperated in 
trying out the new checklist and in criti- 
cizing it after they had employed it. New 
percentiles of holdings on this list were 
computed, but the procedures employed 
differed from those used in computing in- 
stitutional percentiles on the basis of the 
original checklist. Instead of finding the 
percentage of books held from the whole 
list, each institution’s standing was com- 
puted on the basis of its holdings in 
relation to the departments in which it 
gave instruction. The books in the fields 
in which the institution gave no instruc- 
therefore omitted before the 
percentage of holdings was computed. 
This plan has the advantage of taking 
cognizance of the specialized programs of 
some institutions that do not and probably 
should not be expected to offer the full 
range of courses found in a majority of 
institutions in the association. In other 
words, the computation was made on the 
basis of titles in the subject-matter fields 
in which work is actually offered. For 
example, one institution reported that 
astronomy and engineering and Catholic 
religion were not offered in its program. 
The number of titles on the booklist in 
these three fields is 135, so this number 
was subtracted from the total number of 
titles, 1032, to arrive at a base for com- 
puting this institution’s percentage of hold- 
ings. This institution consequently ranked 
higher than an institution holding the 
same number of volumes out of the com- 


tion were 
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plete list but which offered a wider range 
of subject matter and therefore had a 
higher base for the computation of the 
percentage of holdings. In applying this 
technique the question arose whether an 
institution that offered no instruction in 
a particular field but reported that its li- 
brary contained books in that field should 
be given credit for those holdings. For 
example, one institution referred to above 
offers no instruction in astronomy or en- 
gineering, yet holds ten titles from the lists 
in these two fields. Should these ten titles 
be subtracted from its holdings in figuring 
its final percentage? On the premise that 
a good college library should include some 
volumes outside the institution’s immediate 
curriculum, it was decided that these vol- 
umes should be included in its holdings. As 
a matter of fact, while this procedure 
seemed to make allowance for good general 
collections and saved considerable clerical 
work, it made little difference in the final 
picture. That is to say, the data showed 
that a library with a large percentage of 
holdings in its fields of instruction is likely 
to hold more books outside of those fields 
than the library whose holdings in its fields 
of instruction are more limited. 


Variations in Ranking 


The results of this experiment in de- 
vising a new sampling list have been grati- 
fying in some respects, disappointing or 
at least perplexing in others. It seems 
quite clear from the data that the method 
employed takes more adequate cognizance 
of the adequacy of the library in the in- 
stitution offering a specialized or restricted 
program. On the other hand, the corre- 
lation between the percentile ranks of 
institutions based on holdings on the new 
checklist and the percentile ranks based 
on holdings on the earlier checklist is 
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sufficiently low to be a matter of some 
concern. Some of the more marked vari- 
ations are illustrated by citing the cases 
of a few institutions. 


1939 Percen- 1934-35 Per- 


Institution 


tile Rank centile Rank 
, 35 
2 29 
3 38 
4 51 
Ss 74 
6 66 
7 66 
8 60 
9 65 
10 58 
11 65 
12 690 
13 70 
4 74 
15 78 
16 76 
17 74 
18 70 
19 Sr 
20 Ro 
aI 6 





Reasons for Variations 


Several explanations of these variations 
are suggested. First, the two checklists 
may measure different aspects of the li- 
brary. The 1934 checklist probably fur- 
nished indices of the relative adequacy of 
the holdings of libraries without giving 
any special weight to recent additions. 
The supplement to the Shaw booklist in- 
cludes no books published prior to 1930. 
It may be therefore that some libraries 
that ranked high in 1934-35 have not 
been adding new publications as assidu- 
ously as have the libraries that ranked 
lower. Or perhaps the lists measure two 
different phases of a library, the former 
indicating holdings of standard reference 
works, the latter the acquisition of new 
books in various fields of instruction. On 
the assumption that the latter may be the 
case, we are asking institutions applying 
for accreditation to apply both checklists 
to their libraries if they stand low in their 
holdings on the 1939 list. 
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Validity of Lists 


Second, it is possible that the problem 
with which we are confronted grows out 
of a lack of validity of either or both 
checklists. We have assumed that the 
original book lists from which our check- 
lists were derived were valid sources. 
We have no basis now for questioning 
this assumption. We have endeavored to 
make our sampling list adequate, but must 
make further analyses before we can prove 
its adequacy. 

Third, it is possible that some insti- 
tutions used the 1931 Shaw list as a pur- 
chasing list, undoubtedly a legitimate use 
to make of it, as a consequence giving these 
institutions a higher rating than others 
that did not follow the list in making 
their purchases. The supplement was not 
available as a guide in purchasing, perhaps 
leading to a shift in the positions of some 
of the institutions. We are quite certain 
that some institutions accredited since 1934 
made a similar use of our own checklist, 
even though we have repeatedly advised 
against such use, thereby giving these 
institutions an undeservedly high rank. 

Further exploratory studies will be 
made with a view to determining the 
validity of our new checklist and to iden- 
tify the factors accounting for the change 
in the relative ranks of some institutions 
for which we see no good reason now. 


Changes in Periodical Holdings 


Fortunately, the same situation does not 
obtain for the periodical checklist. The 
data we have indicate that variations in 
the rank on holdings of periodicals reflect 
actual changes in the libraries rather than 
limitations in our measuring stick. It 
appears from an examination of the in- 


(Continued on page 276) 
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Evaluating Library Service to 


Higher Education 


Louis Shores is director of the Library 
School of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He is also chairman of the 
A.L.A. Subcommittee on Budgets, Com- 
pensation, and Schemes of Service for Li- 
braries with Universities, 
Colleges, and Teacher Training Institu- 


Connected 


tions. 


INCE June, 1939, a Committee of the 

A.C.R.L. on Budgets, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service has been working 
with a subcommittee of the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, on the 
problem of evaluating certain aspects of 
library service to higher education. As 
originally conceived, the task of this joint 
committee was to bring up to date the 
Brown report' and to integrate the result 
with such recommendations as are found 
in Classification and Pay Plans for Mu- 
nicipal Public Libraries,? and as are likely 
to be incorporated in comparable subse- 
quent undertakings for school and special 
libraries. Thus ultimately the object is 
to provide a unified set of personnel and 
budget standards for the library profession 
as a whole. 

As the work of this joint committee 
progressed, it became increasingly evident 
that personnel and budget could not be 

1 Budgets, Classification and Compensation Plans 
nor 8 niversity and College Libraries... A.L.A., 


2 Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Pub- 
lic Libraries. A., 1938. 
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considered independently of other aspects 
of library service such as book stock, build- 
ing, and educational integration. That 
this was the experience of both the Brown 
subcommittee and the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, is evident in 
their finished reports. The Brown plans, 
for example, include not only personnel 
specifications but budget allocations for 
books, periodicals, and bindings. The 
A.L.A. Classification and Pay Plans for 
Municipal Public Libraries presents a 
score card which includes in addition to 
staff and budget such items as book col- 
lection, circulation, hours open, depart- 
mental and branch organization. 

There were, besides, other reasons why 
the joint committee felt it desirable to 
broaden its undertaking. Several higher 
educational accrediting agencies, notably 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, and the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools were 
seeking to develop criteria for evaluating 
libraries as well as other units in Ameri- 
can higher education. The libraries of 
medical, law, engineering, music, agricul- 
ture, and other professional schools at- 
tached to or associated with institutions of 
higher education, expressed a desire to 
work with or be included in the com- 
mittee’s undertaking. 

In view of these and other considera- 
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tions, such as the opinion expressed by li- 
brarians and college presidents in con- 
nection with the job analysis and the first 
draft® prepared by this committee, the 
following revised statement of aims and 
procedure was submitted to the A.C.R.L. 
board. 

As the joint committee sees its task, the 
broad purpose is ““To develop criteria for 
evaluating libraries of higher educational 
institutions with adequate recognition of 
the varying objectives of these institu- 
tions.” 

Toward the realization of this aim, the 
committee has prepared or is preparing: 

1. A method by which a library may com- 
pile for itself its service load 

2. A job analysis of the staff needs of 
libraries of each type and size 

3. A classification of positions in various 
types and sizes of libraries 

4. A practical rating scale by means of 
which any educational institution or accredit- 
ing agency (or the library itself) may 
determine to what degree a specific library 
measures up to the criteria suggested 


Procedure 


As a first step the joint committee re- 
viewed rather carefully the literature 
relating to standards for libraries in higher 
educational institutions. It found that at 
various times both educators and librari- 
ans favored different types and sets of 
criteria for evaluating libraries. In the 
early days heavy emphasis was placed on 
quantitative statements applied especially 
to book stock and budget. For the former 
a total number of 8000 volumes—1000 
for each of the eight so-called essential 
departments—was first specified by the 
North Central Association. Later this 

* Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in 
Junior Colleges, Four-year Colleges, Universities, 


and Teacher Training Institutions. A:L.A., 1940. 
(Mimeographed rough draft) 


figure was raised successively by various 
individuals until it reached the round 
number of 100,000‘ volumes, when a 
reaction set in and emphasis was shifted 
to selection and relation to the educational 


program. 

The budget criterion also has under- 
gone considerable development. Time was 
when library costs were computed on a 
$25 per student basis. Then someone 
suggested that perhaps faculty members 
constituted a more important part of the 
population to be served, and consequently, 
it was proposed that the library budget be 
fixed as a certain per cent of the total 
educational budget, usually per cent. 
The Brown report utilized both the per 
student and the per cent of total edu- 
cational budget criteria and in addition 
specified a minimum expenditure of 
$10,000 annually for institutions in class 
three, the lowest class listed. 


Efforts toward Adequate Standards 


In 1932, the Advisory Group on Col- 
lege Libraries of the Carnegie Corporation 
issued a set of qualitative standards® which 
avoided all quantitative specifications and 
described adequate library service in gen- 
eral statements. Two years later the 
North Central’s famous patterns® appeared 
likewise defining adequate library service 
somewhat generally and leaving the final 
judgment to the institution concerned or 
to the individual responsible for inter- 
preting the application of the qualitative 
standards. 

All of these efforts to develop a measure 
of library excellence and many more, the 


* Bishop, W. W. The _ ks of Books. Williams 
& Wilkins, 1926. pp. 202-25. 

5 Carnegie Corporation of New York. College Li- 
brary Standards Adopted by the Advisory Group 
on, ome e Libraries. 1932. 

Central Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schou Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. Manual of Accrediting Procedures. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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joint committee studied, discussed, ap- 
plied. And then it turned to college and 
university librarians, presidents, officers of 
accrediting agencies and foundations. 
Hundreds of letters were sent and re- 
ceived, the opinions sifted, weighed, and 
incorporated wherever possible. Next, the 
libraries themselves were studied through 
A.L.A. and U.S. Office of Education sta- 
tistics, the exhibits found in the recently 
released Eells’ and Marsh*® volumes, indi- 
vidual institutional annual reports and 
manuals of procedure, and finally through 
a two-week job analysis conducted with 
the cooperation of some thirty libraries of 
all types and in all regions. 

Finally in March, 1940, a first rough 
draft of the section on classes of libraries 
was issued and distributed to cooperating 
libraries. Both an open general meeting 
and several small meetings with librarians 
of professional medical, engineering, law, 
and agricultural libraries, were held in 
Cincinnati, and as a result of the criti- 
cisms and suggestions received there and 
through correspondence with college presi- 
dents, a second draft was begun. It is 
this second draft, now nearing completion 
and possibly to be presented in Boston, that 
is under consideration here. 


Result of Canvass 


At the outset I should like to indicate 
briefly the result of the committee’s can- 
vass of library and educational opinion. 
There was general agreement on the need 
for revised standards, but a wide range of 
opinion on the essential elements of valid 
and reliable criteria. Perhaps the greatest 
differences were expressed on the follow- 
ing questions: 

* Eells, W. C. American Junior Colleges, Ameri- 
“tie C6. anton Dibalie tnd Co 


leges. American Council on Education, 1940, pp. 
167-1018. 
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1. Quantitative versus qualitative stand- 
ards. Those who favored the former 
pointed out the intangible nature of the 
latter, the resulting varying interpretation 
of adequacy, inability frequently to secure 
the high type of competence necessary to 
apply such standards. Those who favored 
the latter concentrated on the injustice of 
mere number of volumes, size of budget, 
amount of equipment in a particular situ- 
ation where the library was eminently 
serving the educational needs of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Too high versus too low. Those 
with generous library collections, equip- 
ment, and budgets, feared low standards 
might stimulate their presidents to seek 
library retrenchments. Those with in- 
adequate collections, equipment, and budg- 
ets, feared the standards would be so 
high that their institutions would be dis- 
couraged from even trying. 

3. Too detailed versus too general. 
About thirty college and university presi- 
dents were asked to comment on the gen- 
eral summary chart. Invariably tney ob- 
served that detailed specifications would be 
necessary for these weightings to mean 
anything at all. A like number of librari- 
ans, asked to examine the detailed criteria, 
expressed fear that “they might break 
down of their own weight.” 

4. Science versus art. Those statisti- 
cally inclined generally sought a scientific 
basis for nearly every committee move. 
A number of the presidents reacted vio- 
lently to any application of the method 
of physical sciences to anything as intan- 
gible as adequate library service. 


Assumptions 


The committee has proceeded on the 
assumption that its responsibility involves 
libraries of all types of higher educational 
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institutions—(a) junior colleges, normal 
schools, and other non-degree-conferring 
institutions above the high school level; 
(b) liberal arts colleges, four-year teacher- 
training colleges, technical schools, and 
other degree-conferring institutions largely 
on the undergraduate level; (c) univer- 
sities and other institutions with major 
graduate instructional programs. 

A further assumption is that the fol- 
lowing six criteria, not necessarily in order 
of importance, determine largely the ade- 
quacy of library service: 1. budget, 2. per- 
sonnel, 3. book stock, 4. quarters and 
equipment, 5. organization, and 6. edu- 
cational participation. These six criteria 
are represented in the rating chart sum- 
mary tentatively weighted with the aid of 
librarians and educators throughout the 
country. Because at present the detailed 
weightings are still in process of deter- 
mination, I can only indicate that out of 
one thousand points, 300 have been as- 
signed to quantitative and qualitative as- 
pects of the present collection and the 
annual expenditure for books during the 
last five years. Another 300 points have 
been assigned to personnel, including du- 
ties, compensation, number, qualifications, 
etc. The remaining 400 points are divided 
equally between quarters and equipment, 
and organization and educational partici- 
pation, 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
this summary is still highly tentative. 
Even among members of the committee, 
there are some who feel that the building 
is still weighted too heavily, the service 
inadequately, and the number of points 
under book stock are not distributed pro- 
portionately. 


Service Load 


At the outset the committee recognized 


the desirability of flexible standards to 
fit the varying needs, size, and educational 
aims of the institutions to be measured. 
Accordingly, the idea of a service load 
was born. This idea began with the 
simple plan of counting the number of 
students to be served. It was at once 
apparent, however, that a junior college 
of 5000 students and a university of 5000 
students required completely different li- 
brary facilities; that two liberal arts col- 
leges, one with a number of graduate and 
honors students and a faculty heavily en- 
gaged in research required quite different 
facilities from those desirable in another 
college engaged almost entirely in under- 
graduate instruction. 

Accordingly, after a careful study of the 
vital statistics of representative higher edu- 
cational libraries of all types and in all 
regions, the following formula for deter- 
mining service load was devised: 

Count each undergraduate under-class stu- 
dent—one unit 

Count each undergraduate upper-class stu- 
dent—two units 

Count each undergraduate honors student— 
three units 

Count each graduate student—four units 

Count each faculty member—five units 


Thus, a liberal arts college with 300 
under class, 200 upper class, 50 honors, 
25 graduate students, and 50 faculty mem- 
bers would have a library service load of 
1200 service units. At present the Asso- 
ciation of College Registrars’ definition of 
full time student is accepted and the 
librarian is permitted to define faculty 
member as his institution does. 


Book Stock, Budget, Hours Open 


On this basis the committee was able to 
develop flexible quantitative standards for 
present book stock, budget, and the num- 
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ber of hours a library was to remain open. 
For example, for book stock, the following 
quantitative standards have been proposed : 


Exhibit A. Quantitative Standing of 
Book Stock 


Your Library Has If It Serves an Institution That Is 





2- or 3-year non | 4-year degree- | University (with 

degree conferring (not | graduate and pro- 
|t emphasizing grad- | fessional school 
| uate work) _emphasis) 








50 books per unit | 50 books per unit | 70 books per unit 
for first 100 units | for first 800 units | for first 2000. (In 


(but in no case | (In no case less | no case less than 


less than s5c00o | than 30,000 vol- | 200,000 volumes) 

volumes) umes) 

1o vols. per unit! 30 vols. per unit iE , wale. per unit 
0 


r next 2000 
30 vols. 1 per unit 
over ‘= 


for next 600 


or next 700° 





20 vols. per unit 
for next 1500 

5 vols. per unit) ro vols. per unit 
over 1200 for over 3000 


8 vols. per unit 
for next 500 








Likewise, on the same service load basis, 
the following budget plan for books, sal- 
aries, and supplies has been developed al- 
though the actual figures are still highly 
tentative. 


Exhibit B. Budgets for Books, Salaries, 


Supplies 
The library spends For For For 
each year Books, Salaries Supplies, 
etc. etc. 
For each unit of 
mee S060 ccees ‘ $7 $14 $4 
For each unit of 
second 2000 ..... 6 12 2 
For each unit of 
Ges SOG aacciec 4 8 1 
For each unit over 
GOGO ccccccceses 3 6 -50 


Finally, for the number of hours the 
library should be open weekly, a graduated 
scale recommending 26 hours for libraries 
serving less than 200 units to 80 hours for 
a library serving more than 5000 units 
has been proposed. 


Qualitative Standards 


On the qualitative side the task has 
been more difficult and the progress slower. 
For example, the qualitative evaluation of 
the book stock has involved some rather 
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interesting experiments with sample lists 
of reference and periodical titles. The idea 
behind these sample lists is very much 
the same as that behind statistical sampling. 
We are testing the assumption, for ex- 
ample, that it is not necessary to check 
a list of 800 to 4000 reference titles to 
determine whether a reference collection 
is adequate, if one has a carefully selected 
sample list of as few as 20 core titles for 
junior college libraries, 40 for liberal arts 
colleges, and 80 for university libraries. 
The presence of these key or sample titles, 
we believe, assures a fairly strong refer- 
ence collection, 

In other cases we have permitted the 
librarian and the faculty to evaluate their 
collection on a point basis from the stand- 
point of the institution’s curricular, co- 
curricular, and research needs. 

Finally, on the basis of a job analysis 
conducted in some thirty libraries of all 
types of institutions and in all regions, the 
committee is attempting to set up a classi- 
fication and pay plan for workers in higher 
educational libraries that will contribute 
to both a quantitative and a qualitative 
evaluation of personnel. 

The measurement of service presents 
many more difficulties. To date we have 
succeeded in measuring such aspects of 
organization as acquisitions, preparations, 
circulation, and less successfully, reference. 
We haven't, however, been able to reduce 
those intangible aspects of library ade- 
quacy, which for want of a better term, 
we call educational participation. For the 
most part this has meant to us, library 
instruction, stimulation of student reading, 
publicity, assistance in formulation of edu- 
cational policies, etc. 

One last problem has perplexed the 
committee—the need for regional adjust- 

(Continued on page 236) 
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By CHARLES F. GOSNELL 


Values and Dangers of Standard 
Book and Periodical Lists 
for College Libraries 


Charles F. Gosnell organized and is li- 
brarian of Queens College Library, Flush- 
ing, New York. 


— serve two purposes: as cri- 
teria for past accomplishments, and 
as bases for present and future action. 
The present study of standard lists has 
been a part of an unusual experience of 
organizing a new college library, depend- 
ing heavily upon such lists. 

Queens College was created late in the 
spring of 1937 by fiat of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York. Some buildings were renovated 
and a staff gathered during the summer; 
400 freshmen were admitted to classes in 
October, 1937. Three and a half years 
later there is a student body of over 2000 
still growing, and a library of 45,000 
volumes. 

The best way to begin gathering a li- 
brary in a hurry seemed to be to depend 
upon standard lists, and multiple copies of 
the leading lists were among the first 
books purchased for the new library. 

It was immediately apparent that the 
Shaw List of Books for College Libraries,’ 
begun in 1928, contained a large propor- 
anes aee Sewticaie! “ar kes, izions 


College Libraries. Prepared by Charles B. Shaw. 
A.L.A., 1931. 8trop. 
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tion of out-of-date titles which the col- 
lege did not need and could not afford. 
Nevertheless one copy was cut into subject 
sections and sent out in sections for check- 
ing by members of the new departments 
of instruction. The library staff checked 
another copy. The checks were combined, 
and the checked entries clipped and 
mounted served as excellent order cards. 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books* 
was similarly checked, but only a small 
proportion of these titles was found to 
be necessary or within the grasp of the 
library. All titles listed by 
Shores* were clipped and added to the 
order file. Careful examination of the 
Mohrhardt List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries* showed it to be excellent 
as a buying list. It was up to date, its 
titles were of a high quality, quite suited 
to all years of a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege. Accordingly all of the 5585 Mohr- 
hardt titles were added to the order list. 
To the “standard” titles were added 
several thousand suggested for immediate 
purchase by members of the faculty. 


“basic” 


ag inton. Isadore G. Guide to Reference Books. 


aA., 1936. 504p. ; 
_* Shores, Louis. Basic Reference Books. Pre- 
liminary ed. A.L.A., 1937. 406p. (2d ed. 1939 is 


now available) 
*Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Group on jue College Libraries. 
Books for Junior College Libraries. 
Foster E. Mohrhardt. A.L.A., 1937. 


Advisory 
A List of 
Compiled by 
386p. 
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Nearly three-fourths of the faculty sug- 
gestions made independently proved to be 
duplicated in the standard group. The 
remaining fourth were incorporated into 
the buying list. Virtually all of these 
titles have now been secured. 

Thus the Queens College collection is 
closely related to the standard lists. Some 
parts were so closely related that checked 
copies were used as subject guides until 
catalogers could begin to catch up with 
the flood of purchases. The lists were 
tundamental, and suggestive stimulants as 
well; but in no sense were they regarded 
as restrictive. They were always subject 
to reinterpretation in the light of the 
curriculum. 


Periodicals 


As Queens never aims to be a great 
research library—it has too many rich and 
generous neighbors in Manhattan—its 
periodical subscription list is a modest 
one. In selecting the basic titles, there 
was heavy leaning upon the subject lists 
given in each section by Shaw and Mohr- 
hardt, and upon the independent lists 
compiled by Lyle,® Walter,® and Hilton.’ 
The subscription list for the second year 
was extensively revised. Many of the 
more popular items, to be had in public 
library branches, were eliminated. Other 
titles, especially foreign ones, and learned 
journals definitely related to specific 
courses were added. 

Periodicals require, and can be given, 
more attention per title than books. It is 
possible for one to be familiar with a 
periodical year after year as he cannot 

5Lyle, Guy R. Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library. 2d. ed., rev. and enl. Faxon, 
vale Frank K. Periodicals for the Small 
Library. 6th ed. A.L.A., 1932. 114p. (7th ed. 
1930, 1s now available) 

‘ Hilton, Eugene, and Waples, Douglas. “Periodi- 


cals for the College Library.” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly 8:425-44, Apr. 1934. 
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be with each book of the month. ‘They 
can be subject to a continuous re-evalu- 
ation in the way that books cannot be. 
Each new year’s selection is based on the 
past year’s experience. 


The New Shaw Supplement 


The appearance of the Shaw Supple- 
ment® in the spring of 1940 put Queens 
College Library back into the class of 
older libraries, enabling a check on past 
performance against a standard selection 
which was not available when purchases 
were made. Queens’ holdings of titles 
in the supplement were checked complete- 
ly, except for periodicals, and it was 
found that the library had 52 per cent 
of the titles. Psychology was the highest 
class, with 78 per cent. Political science 
and geology followed with 71 per cent. 
The lowest group was religion, with 17 
per cent. Queens is a municipal institu- 
tion, and does not offer courses in this 
subject. Holdings in the classics were 
low (small registration in this depart- 
ment) and also in philosophy (courses 
limited to juniors and seniors, and still 
being organized). 

It was interesting to find a slight gen- 
eral tendency to have a larger proportion 
of the more recent titles than of the older 
ones in the 1931-38 list. This tendency 
was not pronounced in any class (the time 
span was too short, and the number of 
titles too small) but it was clearly evident 
in history and sociology. 

Such are the practical values of the 
standard lists. By inference, the library 
that makes intelligent use of them ought 
to be admitted to the inner circles of 
accredited institutions. It is fairly sure, 
however, of getting a reasonably good 


® Shaw, Charles B., comp. A List of Books for 
College Libraries, 1931-38. A.L.A., 1940. 284p. 
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Lists or Books ror CoLiece LIBRARIES 


collection of books in an economical way. 

But I believe that these standards ought 
to have more lasting values and broader 
implications than a mere listing of indi- 
vidual titles. We ought to be able to 
take a list apart and to see what makes 
a good library book collection. I like to 
think of the lists as a momentary freezing 
of the stream that is a good college library 
book collection. The college library is 
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in a state of continual flux. The lists 
are permanent only in the sense that they 
are not constantly remade. 

We ought to get some clues to enable 
us to determine the proper size of a col- 
lege library collection—assuming that 
there is an optimum size. Having fixed 
the size, we should be able to determine 
the yearly additions required to keep it 
up to date. Conversely we should have an 
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active policy of discarding to avoid stag- 
nation. 


Obsolescence and Mortality 


From the interchange of new and old, 
we should derive a rate of obsolescence 
and mortality which would be useful for 
budget and accounting purposes. 

If there are mortality tables for hu- 
mans, why not for books? Like their 
authors, books grow old and die. The 
flesh may remain in mummified form, but 
the spirit goes. A few books may seem 
immortal, even in spirit, but they approach 
immortality through the successive re- 
incarnations of translations and editions. 

I refer to the life of a book as reading 
matter in the college library—as an active 
everyday participant in the educative proc- 
ess. I exclude 42 line Bibles and First 
Folios—which are to be looked at and 
not read, and which are not generally 
found in college libraries anyway. 

Randall® and Eells'® have already done 
some work in the field. With more data, 
covering a longer period of time, the stim- 
ulus of immediate budget problems, and 
the desire to keep the new collection at 
Queens alive, I propose to go further. 
What follows is in the nature of an in- 
terim report. 

In Figure 1 are shown on logarithmic 
scale the distributions by date of publica- 
tion of titles in three standard lists, Shaw, 
Mohrhardt, and the Shaw supplement. 
It is immediately apparent that the rela- 
tively recent books predominate in each 
list. No adjustment has been made for 
fluctuations in actual book production, 
but such fluctuations are certainly not 
pa papis, an, M, "Te Colles [iar Be 

” Eells, Walter C. “‘Recency as a econ of Book 


Collections.” Junior College Journal 8:308-10, Mar. 
193%. 
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sufficient to account for the predominance 
of recent titles, particularly in the last two 
decades. The drop in production between 
1915 and 1920, due to war conditions, 
is reflected in the curves, but otherwise 
their slope is nearly a straight line. Ad- 
justments for such fluctuations will 
smooth the curves to a great extent. 

It may be inferred that consciously or 
unconsciously the compilers of these lists 
preferred the more recent books. If a 
compiler were to do his work over again, 
in later years, but with the same standards 
of selection, the curve would remain ap- 
proximately the same, except for dis- 
placement in time. The peak would 
advance a number of years corresponding 
to the time elapsed. 


Book Obsolescence 


Figure 2 illustrates such a conjecture 
in simplified form. A _ hypothetical list 
of books issued in 1920 had its peak be- 
tween I910 and 1920, and contained 
almost no books published prior to 1870. 
A similar list, of the same size, and com- 
piled on the same basis twenty years later, 
in 1940, shows a peak between 1930 and 
1940. It has almost no books older than 
fifty years, or published before 1890. 
Area A represents the new books in the 
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1940 list not included in the 1920 list. 
Area B includes books common to both 
lists. Area C represents books in the old 
list but dropped from the new. Area C 
is equal to Area A. Area A represents 
the births and C the deaths in the passage 
of twenty years. 

Similar curves, plotted for individual 
subject classes, show wide differences in 
their slopes or rates of decline. The peak 
for classics is not high, and the drop is 
very slow. Chemistry has a high peak, 
and drops sharply. Other subjects tend 
to vary with the speed of research and 
development in the field. 

This family of curves resembles the 
generally recognized “decay” curves, in- 
cluding the curve of organic decay, certain 
obsolescence, depreciation and mortality 
curves, and even the classic curve of for- 
getting developed by Ebbinghaus. 

Three mathematical formulae may be 
considered: Pearson’s type I and III 
curves, and the exponential curve: 

y = be 
This last is easiest to use. But it does not 
take care of the lag in selection during the 
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time the list is being compiled. Here 
y = number of titles 
x = years elapsed 
Two parameters may be regarded as keys 
to the character of the collection or se- 
lection: 
b = maximum number of books 
for any one year (i.e., when 
x = 0) 
a = the index to rate of obso- 
lescence in the group 

If this formula and these parameters 
can be established for general collections 
and subject subdivisions, a library can be 
tested at any time by taking a sampling 
of its titles. A glance at the resulting 
curve will show whether the library is 
steadily adding new material, and whether 
there is progressive discarding of old. It 
will be possible to substitute objective rat- 
ings in place of the intangible terms “live” 
and “up-to-date.” 

Presentation of objective data on obso- 
lescence in terms which budget makers 
and accountants can understand should 
be of great help when the librarian seeks 
funds for the new books each year. 

















By MORTIMER TAUBE 


The Theory of Book Selection 


Mortimer Taube is head of the Order 
Department of Duke University Library. 


Part I 

HE THEORY of book selection is a 

branch of the general theory of value 
since it is concerned with problems of 
choice and discrimination between com- 
peting values. Like ethics, aesthetics, or 
any other branch of value theory, it has 
two aspects, the descriptive and the norma- 
tive. The descriptive part of the theory 
attempts to present a discussion of the 
bases of choice that are actually operative 
in practice, of the considerations that de- 
termine the selection of this book rather 
than that. The normative part is con- 
cerned with what ought to be the basis 
of decision in the light of general deci- 
sions concerning the objectives of libraries, 
the purpose of reading, or the aims of 
education and scholarship. 

The first part of this paper will be re- 
stricted to a discussion of the descriptive 
aspect of the theory, with a view of identi- 
fying and describing a number of criteria 
of value employed in book selection. In 
the second part there will be presented 
certain reasons why these criteria ought or 
ought not to be used, and the proper 
subordination of one criterion to another 
will also be suggested. 

Most librarians who employ these cri- 
teria do so without being conscious of 
them and in the day to day practice of 
book selection it is proper and fitting that 
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this should be so. We cannot ask a li- 
brarian to defer commitment and to state 
the theoretical grounds for his judgment 
every time he contemplates making a pur- 
chase. Nevertheless, unless he has some 
realization of what these grounds are, in 
the long run his policy and practice are 
apt to be misdirected, confused, and waste- 
ful. It is unfortunately the case that 
value standards may conflict, that a book 
which has great value if measured by one 
criterion may be valueless if measured by 
another. For a college or university li- 
brary this possibility of conflicting stand- 
ards presents a serious problem. In such 
libraries the responsibility for book selec- 
tion is divided between the librarian and 
the diverse groups which make up the 
faculty. Unless there is reciprocal under- 
standing of the criteria to be employed, 
results may be disastrous. Moreover, uni- 
versity libraries are composed of many dif- 
ferent collections serving many different 
interests. ‘The proper service of one or 
another of these interests may require an 
exclusive regard for one or another of 
the criteria. 

It is possible to distinguish five rela- 
tively independent criteria of value that 
determine policies of book selection, 
namely, the additive, reference, critical, 
documentary, and monetary. Since each 
criterion defines a scale of values, it fol- 
lows that books have additive, reference, 
critical, documentary, and monetary value. 
Any book may have a position on all five 
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scales, but its position on any one scale is 
not determined by its position on any other 
or by any combination of the others. In 
mathematical terms, the criteria are inde- 
pendent variables. We may discover em- 
pirical correlations between the different 
values, that is to say, certain books may 
have high values on each scale or books 
high on one scale may be low on another ; 
but we cannot deduce the position on one 
scale from the position on another. In a 
normative discussion it might be held that 
some of these criteria ought not to be 
independent ; specifically it might be held 
that the monetary value should be a func- 
tion of critical value or that additive value 
should be a function of documentary 
value, etc. But since each of these criteria 
operates independently in the actual prac- 
tice of book selection, a description of the 
practice should consider them as _ inde- 
pendent variables. 


Additive Value 


The term “additive” does not repre- 
sent an altogether happy choice. Web- 
ster gives the following definition: “proper 
to be added . . . capable of being joined 
sO as to Cause quantitative increase; in- 
volving or characterized by addition.” 
Books, being physical objects, can be 
added, and libraries publish annual state- 
ments of their “quantitative increase.” A 
book has additive value when its addition 
to a library increases the size of that li- 
brary. 

The relevance of additive value to the 
practice of book selection is best illustrated 
by the fact that libraries are ranked by 
the sizes of their collections. Other cri- 
teria may be employed, but | know of no 
attempt to rule out additive value as a 
standard for estimating the value of li- 
brary collections. 
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There is a sense in which the additive 
value of all books is equivalent. Adding 
a book increases the size of the collection, 
regardless of the nature of the book. But 
a book may have different additive values 
for different libraries. In the first place, 
even though duplicate copies are usually 
counted in determining the size of a li- 
brary, the additive value is usually esti- 
mated in terms of new titles or books not 
previously owned by the library. Hence 
a book will have additive value for one 
library and not for another. 

Secondly, the addition of the same num- 
ber of titles by several libraries may repre- 
sent different proportions of increase. 
Large libraries, in order to 
numerical superiority and to insure an- 
nual increases equal in proportion to the 
increases of smaller libraries, are forced 
to subordinate all other criteria to the 
additive standard. There are some li- 
brarians whose chief concern in book selec- 
tion seems to be to discover titles not al- 
ready in their libraries. No censure is 
intended in this statement. 

Aside from consideration of size, li- 
braries have another pseudo-quantitative 
goal for which additive value functions 
as the criterion of achievement: the at- 
tempts to attain complete collections in 
special subjects. Before a book can have 
additive value for special collections, it 
must have a certain imprint, treat a par- 
ticular topic, be written at a particular 
time, or be published in a particular place. 
Once these prior discriminations are made, 
collectors concern themselves only with 
additive value. This can be seen in the 
actual statements of objectives issued by 
libraries with certain special collections. 
One collects “all available material relat- 
ing to Maine;” another “aims to collect 
everything printed in America before 
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1820;” a third “aims to assemble every- 
thing relating to the literature and _his- 
tory, particularly local history, of Italy 
since 1870;” a fourth “has attempted to 
secure everything published in the United 
a fifth seeks “all 
available material relating to the history 
of the South.” Such examples could be 
listed indefinitely. ‘The fact is that almost 
every important library in the country is 
collecting “all” of some specified type of 
material; and since the specification of 
type includes no reference to any criterion 
of value, the unqualified “all” indicates 
the ubiquity of the additive standard of 
value. 


. . ” 
States on education; 


Every book has some conceivable ref- 
erence value, but the independent char- 
acter of this criterion is best illustrated 
by considering the types of books which 
function almost exclusively as reference 
materials, namely, telephone books, di- 
rectories, Who's Who’s, dictionaries, bib- 
liographies, periodical indexes, etc. Such 
books are (1) intended to be consulted 
for specific information rather than to be 
read, and (2) are guides to the use of 
The degree to which 
they serve these purposes determines their 


other materials. 


reference value and their selection by li- 
brarians. 


Critical Value 
The 


value makes any lengthy discussion of its 


obvious character of reference 
relevance unnecessary ; the same would be 
true of critical value except that here, as 
in the discussion of additive value, the 
lack of an adequate terminology seems to 
necessitate the use of an ambiguous term.’ 
By “critical value” is meant that type of 

It is one of the aims of this paper to contribute 
to the establishment of an adequate terminology. 
This makes it necessary to point out distinctions and 


to name what is thus distinguished, No brief is 
held for the choice of names. 
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value usually intended in judgments that 
critics, reviewers, or librarians make con- 
cerning the average book. In fact, lay- 
men generally suppose, and many li- 
brarians share the supposition, that critical 
value is the only criterion genuinely ger- 
mane to the concerns of a library. But it 
is only in relatively small libraries that 
considerations of critical value are para- 
mount. 

In spite of widespread opinions to the 
contrary, the determination of critical 
value is not a difficult task. The dis- 
agreements of critics concerning the values 
of books are accorded much more pub- 
licity than their importance warrants. In 
general there is widespread agreement 
concerning the values of books among 
competent authorities and it is only in 
regard to borderline cases that disagree- 
ment is apt to occur. There may also be 
a difference of opinion concerning relative 
rank. 


Selective Lists 


The general agreement concerning criti- 
cal value has made possible the publica- 
tion of several lists to which a librarian 
may refer in selecting books. Such com- 
pilations as the Shaw list, the 4.L.d. 
Catalog, the Sonnenschein list, etc., are 
not presented as products of subjective 
choice but as the results of a critical 
consensus. Hence the librarian who is 
reasonably well informed will have little 
difficulty utilizing the criterion of critical 
value. 

It was observed above that the ques- 
tions of critical value seem to be of im- 
portance primarily in small libraries. 
This statement must now be qualified. 
Books of high critical value are of major 
importance to all libraries, but their small 
number relative to the existing volume 
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of publications makes it possible for large 
libraries to possess or buy all of them and 
the librarian is not confronted with the 
necessity of choice. No college or uni- 
versity library of average size is forced to 
choose between Milton or Shakespeare, 
Tolstoi or Dostoevsky, Dickens or Scott, 
Frost or Jeffries. And every first class 
college or university library has an annual 
budget appropriation sufficient to purchase 
the new books of outstanding critical value 
in fields represented in its curriculum. 
Many will object to this observation. It 
is sufficient to remark that librarians will 
sometimes spend for a rare imprint or 
first edition enough money to buy the 
complete works of a dozen major English 


poets. 


Documentary Value 


The exhibits of a great art museum or 
the repertoire of a great concert orchestra 
reflect the taste and judgment of genera- 
tions of critics, but the shelves of a great 
research library do not reflect a parallel 
discrimination. Some of our research li- 
braries seem to collect the bad book, the 
cheap novel, the pompous genealogy, the 
insipid poem, the lying history, the dull 
report, the stupid diary, the ephemeral 
tract, etc., just as they collect the works 
of established critical value. It must be 
that in flaunting the decisions of the critics 
and the accumulated judgment of thou- 
sands of readers, the research library is 
appealing to some other standard of val- 
ues. This is indeed the case; the research 
library serves the scholar who may be 
primarily concerned with documentary 
value.” 


2In Europe there is a general appreciation of the 
distinction between books of critical and cultural 
value and documents “collected for purposes of 
evidence, verification, or study,” although there is 
no agreement as to whether the collection of docu- 
mentary material is a function of libraries or a task 
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Any type of printed matter or manu- 
script has documentary value if it can 
conceivably be used by the literary, politi- 
cal, or social historian. The historian 
uses these materials as the anthropologist 
or archeologist uses artifacts, namely, to 
gain an understanding of the past that 
shall be as complete as possible. Consid- 
ered as historical evidence, the trashiest 
novel may be as significant as a literary 
masterpiece. And this fact has given rise 
to the paradox of book selection. The 
books of critical value of any historical 
era will, in general, be reasonable in price 
and common; but the dime novel or the 
penny broadside will be expensive and 
rare. Hence, a librarian of a research 
institution may be asked to devote an un- 
due proportion of his funds and energy 
to the purchase of material with docu- 
mentary value but of no critical value. 

The question must arise as to whether 
there is any limitation which applies to 
the class of materials which have docu- 
mentary value. It is generally assumed 
that everything has such value and if this 
is so, it follows that additive and docu- 
mentary value tend to coincide. 

It may be objected that the two criteria 
are distinguished by the fact that the addi- 
tive value of all books is identical, whereas 
the documentary values of books may vary. 
Unfortunately, current practice gives us 
no satisfactory indication of how relative 
documentary value is to be determined. 
The documentary value of any type of 
material may rise or fall with the chang- 
ing fashions and problems of scholarship 
and may vary in different institutions and 





for separate institutions. In America the term 
“document” is usually restricted to publications of 
government agencies. As used herein, this restric- 
tion does not apply. 

For a discussion of documentation, see “Libraries 
and Documentation” by Marcel Godet in the Library 
Quarterly 9:185-92, Apr. 19309. 
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regions depending upon the interests of 
local scholars. Most librarians feel quite 
justly that they cannot build balanced col- 
lections upon the shifting sands of cur- 
rent interest. But lacking any criterion 
that can measure the significance of schol- 
ars’ interests or any foreknowledge of 
what may interest the next generation of 
scholars, libraries with sufficient funds 
tend to identify documentary and additive 
value. Libraries that cannot afford this 
identification must play a guessing game 
and bury their bad guesses in the stacks. 
It is a fair judgment that about half of 
the books in the Library of Congress will 
never be used from now to the end of 
time, but no scholar or librarian, or even 
a committee composed of many scholars 
and librarians, would venture to decide 


“which half.” 


Monetary Value 


If it were possible to consider all the 
reasons and considerations which deter- 
mine the book selections of libraries it 
would not be necessary to treat monetary 
value as an independent variable. Mone- 
tary value would become a function of all 
other values and would be determined by 
the critical value, the scholarly value, etc. 
However, the considerations which deter- 
mine book selection are unlimited. The 
four criteria already discussed are the most 
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significant but many more could be pre- 
sented. Libraries value books because they 
were published before a certain date, be- 
cause they were written by local authors, 
because they are bound in certain ways and 
are printed with a certain type font, be- 
cause they were once possessed by famous 
men, because they are numbered copies, 
because they are autographed, because they 
are first editions, because they are fake 
first editions, because they are scarce, etc. 
It should be apparent that it is hopeless to 
attempt to discuss all the minor criteria 
of value used by libraries. Rather, I have 
chosen to regard monetary value as their 
common denominator. All of them taken 
together determine the price of books 
(other than trade books) to a greater ex- 
tent than do any of the criteria that have 
been discussed. Hence, so far as these 
four criteria are concerned, monetary 
value is an independent variable. If any- 
one wishes to attempt an exhaustive ac- 
count of the reasons why books are con- 
sidered valuable, I wish him joy in the 
venture and promise to deny the inde- 
pendence of monetary value as soon as he 
announces his success.* 


(To be continued ) 


3It is acceptable scientific practice to treat a 
variable as inlamenteant so long as it is impossible 
to specify the conditions upon which it depends, 
even if there is reason to believe in the existence of 
such conditions. 








By MILDRED HAWKSWORTH LOWELL 


Reading and the Training 


School Library 


Mildred Hawksworth Lowell is research 
assistant to the dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


O’ THE PROBLEMS characteristic of a 
training school library about which 
a teachers college librarian might speak, 
that of reading seems most pertinent and 
appropriate at this time for two reasons. 

First, because the state of the world at 
present and the national defense theme of 
this conference point to a more active 
participation by librarians in the study of 
the influence of reading on public opinion. 
People in democracies need to read with 
intelligence and discrimination in order to 
detect propaganda, to arrive at considered 
judgments, and to achieve a tolerant 
equilibrium. Librarians aid in formulat- 
ing the attitudes and opinions of readers 
through the selection and distribution of 
printed materials. Particularly is this true 
of school and college librarians who guide 
the reading of the younger generation at 
the time when many of their ideas and 
prejudices are being formed. It is true 
that librarians try to fit the “right book 
to the right child” and to provide the 
college student with suitable printed mate- 
rials on his immediate problems. But, in 
selecting and distributing these materials 
are such factors as the following consid- 
ered ?—the reading ability of the reader; 
the reading experience or background of 
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the reader which will condition how he 
interprets the printed material; and the 
effects on the reader of what he has read. 


The Library the Scene of Action 


Second, because the new education, as 
found in most teachers colleges, is making 
new demands upon the library staff and 
is making reading basic to all the activities 
of the school. Curricular emphasis has 
shifted from textbook-learning to a learn- 
ing which involves the whole personality 
of the individual—physiological, physical, 
emotional, mental, and social. This new 
type of teaching and learning situation is 
an active education concerned with relat- 
ing the educational program of each boy 
and girl to his or her individual differences 
and capabilities. Pupils search through 
printed materials for that information 
which will help them solve particular 
problems. The library rather than the 
classroom is frequently the scene of action 
and the librarian rather than the teacher 
is the guide to the materials of instruction. 
Such a situation makes demands upon the 
librarian which necessitates a broad and 
sufficient knowledge of all areas of read- 
ing. 

Perhaps a cursory inspection of the vari- 
ous factors involved in reading may help 
training school librarians as well as other 
librarians to visualize more effectively 
their role in democracy and in education. 
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The Larger Conception of Reading 

In the past ten years, the conception of 
reading has broadened from a subject 
limited to the elementary grades taught by 
a few teachers to a subject extending from 
the kindergarten through and beyond col- 
lege and taught by all teachers of every 
subject at all levels. Reading is no longer 
considered an isolated skill or an end in 
itself; it is now regarded as one part of 
the broad complicated pattern of com- 
munication. Reading has expanded from 
a narrow concern with mechanics to in- 
clude the social and emotional aspects of 
reading. 

The old narrow conception conceived 
of reading as the process of recognizing 
printed or written symbols. This involved 
accuracy in recognizing words and phrases, 
rhythmical progress of perceptions along 
lines, comprehension, and speed. The 
concept today is far more comprehensive 
as it also includes a clear grasp of the 
meaning implied, an accurate understand- 
ing of the facts and ideas presented, and 
an integration of the ideas into definite 
thought and action patterns. The reader’s 
apprehension of meaning involves his back- 
ground of related experiences, his enlarge- 
ment of previous concepts, and his 
accuisition of new experiences. Inherent 
in this broader definition of reading is the 
concept that reading is a form of experi- 
ence which modifies personality, deepens 
understanding, stimulates intellectual and 
emotional growth, and alters behavior. 

Facts about reading do not fit any 
one academic discipline but overlap sev- 
eral fields. Education, psychology, li- 
brarianship, sociology, publishing, political 
science, journalism, and literature all 
contribute to the knowledge of reading. 
Scholars and students working in the dif- 
ferent areas of reading are inclined to 
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think of reading in their own field and to 
neglect studies of reading in other fields. 
Psychologists are apt to think of reading 
in terms of nerve responses; physiologists 
in terms of physical aspects of the eye and 
ear; educators in terms of how to teach 
reading; librarians in terms of “who reads 
what;” and sociologists in terms of the 
propaganda effects of reading. Each of 
these areas is essential to an understanding 
of reading. One might think of reading 
as a crystal with many faces, each face of 
which presents a different aspect or area. 

The field of reading might be divided 
into the following four major divisions: 
(1) the physiological aspects of the read- 
ing process, (2) the social uses and effects 
of reading, (3) the content analysis of 
publications, and (4) the methodology of 
reading instruction. 


The Physiological Aspects of the Reading 


Process 


This is logically of first consideration 
since an individual must have the neces- 
sary physical equipment before he is able 
to read. In this field, the following types 
of information contribute to the reading 
act: the individual’s visual, vocal, and 
mental processes ; his breathing apparatus ; 
his bodily movements ; and hygienic condi- 
tions of the body conducive to reading. 
Reading studies in this field include eye- 
movements, fixation pauses, regressions, 
span of recognition, perception, or recog- 
nition of words, apprehension of meanings 
and pronunciations, reading readiness or 
degree of maturity of the individual, and 
amount of light necessary for effective and 
comfortable vision. 

Knowledge of these aspects of reading 
are useful to librarians in several ways. 
First, such information directly affects the 
planning of library buildings. Provision 
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should be made for keeping the reader's 
body in a good reading position, for tables 
of proper height and shape, for enough 
foot-candles of light at every place where 
reading will be engaged in, and for quiet 
congenial surroundings. Second, such in- 
formation makes librarians aware of the 
disabilities or the difficulties which readers 
may be experiencing. Being aware of the 
difficulties makes for much more under- 
standing and helpful service on the part 
of the library staff. In the third place, 
such information helps in building a book 
collection suitable for the mental and 
physical abilities of the young people in the 
school or college. For example, because 
ophthalmologists are agreed that the eye 
reaches maturity by the time the child is 
eight or nine years of age or earlier, it 
has been found that young children read 
fairly small type more easily than they 
do large type.’ This means that librarians 
need no longer search for books written 
in large type for kindergarten and first- 
grade children. 


The Social Uses and Effects of Reading 


If an individual has the necessary 
physiological equipment for reading, read- 
ing as a social process is the next logical 
consideration. This includes: the cul- 
tural, social, and physical conditions affect- 
ing publishing activity; the distribution 
and availability of reading materials; the 
traits and motivations of readers; the re- 
action to and use of the ideas apprehended ; 
and the effects of reading on the individual 
and on the group. The social uses of 
reading need to be studied in relation to 
other social agencies and influences. 

1 National Society for the Study of Education. 
36th Yearbook, Pt. 1: “Teaching of Reading: a 


Second Report,” Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, Ill., 1937, p. 231-32. 
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It has only been within the last decade 
that systematic and scientific programs of 
research in the sociology of reading have 
been undertaken. A recent book? reviews 
the pertinent literature in this field and 
brings together what is known about the 
subject by advertisers, publishers, authors, 
teachers, librarians, and publicity agents. 
The writers of this book point out that 
clarity in discussing the effects of reading 
demands attention to the following five 
major factors :* 


(1) the social context (folkways and group 
conflicts and personal conditions), which ex- 
plains the publication of some writings and 
non-publication of others; (2) the methods 
of distributing publications, which explain 
the variations between what different groups 
of people would prefer to read and what they 
do read; (3) the differences among the pub- 
lications themselves, which explain why and 
how some are more influential than others; 
and (4) the different predispositions of read- 
ers, which explain why the same publication 
will incite one reader to revolutionary action, 
will be vigorously condemned by another, 
and will be ignored or read with apathy by 
a third. To these, for logical completeness, 
should be added a fifth; namely, (5) the 
influence of other communications than read- 
ing, since the influences of radio, films, public 
speeches, or private conversations may either 
reinforce or offset the influences of reading 
as such. 


Reading studies of this type clarify the 
pressing problem of analyzing public opin- 
ion. Since schools and libraries should be 
interested in controlling the influences of 
reading in the public interest, educators 
and librarians should seek to apply these 
factors to their practical working situa- 
tions in order to facilitate such control. 
Librarians could encourage desirable read- 
dap, Dottion i Wes Monten Bork cn Piente: 
wy DP fF fe 


The University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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ing by proper control of book selection, of 
distribution, and of other factors which 
can be controlled. 


Content Analysis of Publications 


The reading content of publications is 
responsible for many of the differences be- 
tween the social effects of reading and the 
social effects of other communications and 
other experiences. Content analysis seeks 
to describe publications with primary at- 
tention to their influences upon typical 
readers. There are several ways of an- 
alyzing content. 
and propagandists analyze in terms of the 
effectiveness of publications in exploiting 
the consumer and the citizen. Social 
scientists analyze publications to describe 
changes in social attitudes or indications 
of social conflicts and processes. This field 
is just developing and can be expected to 
contribute substantially to the sociology of 
reading in the near future. 

“Basic English” or the semantic ap- 
proach is one form of content analysis 
which has achieved considerable notice re- 
cently. It investigates multiple meanings, 
generalizations or abstractions, and the 
relations between thought and feelings in 
language. It attempts to bring words 
closer to experience and experience closer 
to words. It recognizes that communica- 
tion and thinking are inseparable. The 
persons who have probably done the most 
in this field are: C. K. Ogden,* I. A. 
Richards,® and Alfred Korzybski.® Stuart 
Chase attempted to popularize the idea of 
Tyranny of Words. 


For example, advertisers 


semantics in his 

* Ogden, C. K., 
of Meaning; sth ed. 
Ltd., 1938. 

’ Richards, I. A. 
Harcourt, 1938. 

* Korzybski, Alfred. Science and Sanity: an 
Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and Gen- 
eral Semantics; 2d ed. The Science Press, 10940. 

*Chase, Stuart. The Tyranny of Words. Har- 
court, 1938. 


and Richards, I. A. The Meaning 
Kegan Paul, Trubner & Co., 


Interpretations in Teaching. 
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Count Korzybski has an Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics in Chicago which is attract- 
ing students from all parts of the country. 


Methodology of Reading Instruction 


This division of reading is placed last 
because it is based on the preceding three. 
Reading cannot be taught intelligently un- 
less the teacher has a thorough compre- 
hension of each of the above phases of the 
reading problem. Each of the factors 
which have been isolated and determined 
in the other three areas of reading must 
be related to the teaching situation. As 
research in all areas of reading progresses, 
the conceptions of the nature and character 
of reading change. These new factors 
and changes inevitably influence the role of 
reading in education. This latter area 
includes organization of the reading 
curriculum ; determination of grade place- 
ment and time allotment for specific 
reading activities; selection and study of 
reading materials and vocabulary ; develop- 
ment of basic habits and skills, method of 
teaching, and tests and measurements ; and 
remediation and diagnosis of reading prob- 
lems and disabilities. 

In the past, reading instruction has been 
limited to the lower elementary grades. 
But because of the widespread criticism of 
the inability of college students to read, 
there are indications that in the years just 
ahead reading instruction will be part of 
the instructional program of all schools 
from first grade through college. The 
type of instruction for the upper levels 
will be radically different from that taught 
in the lower grades; and might include the 
characteristics of inductive and deductive 
thinking, the techniques of critical inter- 
pretation and evaluation, and the elements 
of logic and scientific method. 

Mortimer J. Adler’s currently popular 
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How to Read a Book® is pertinent to this 
phase of reading. Dr. Adler points out 
that reading extends all the way up to 
the bachelor’s degree; and that the tech- 
niques of communication are the first obli- 
gation of a sound educational program in 
a democracy which depends upon a literate 
electorate.” 


Conclusion 

In view of the changed conception of 
reading in recent years, of recent research 
which reveals the importance of the ef- 
fects of reading, and of the extension of 
reading instruction up through college, is 
it not logical to ask what active part the 
school and college librarian is to play in 
the future? 

This enlarged concept of reading re- 
quires a broader and more extensive 


® Adler 
Art of Getting aL 
Schuster, 1940. 

* Ibid., pp. 80-81. 


Mortimer J. How to Read a Book, the 
theral Education. Simon and 
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knowledge of books than individual teach- 
ers ordinarily possess; and it requires a 
greater knowledge of reading than li- 
brarians ordinarily possess. At present in 
most schools and colleges reading is every- 
one’s and no one’s business. Because of 
the increasing importance of all four of 
the reading areas herein outlined, it would 
seem that schools and colleges may find it 
necessary to have some one person as a 
director of reading or director of uses of 
print. Should this person be teacher or 
librarian? Either would have to know 
much more about all aspects of reading 
than most do at present. In addition, the 
teacher would have to know more about 
books. Since librarians already possess 
knowledge of books, they might be the 
logical persons to direct the uses of print 
if they are willing to prepare themselves 
in the physiological, sociological, analyti- 
cal, and educational areas of reading. 
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By JOHN O. KRAEHENBUEHL 


Lighting the Library 


Dr. Kraehenbuehl is professor of Electri- 
cal Engineering, in charge of the Illumina- 
tion Laboratories, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Below he outlines basic prin- 
ciples of lighting libraries. This article 
will be followed by a report on a series 
of experiments with fluorescent table lamps. 
These were conducted by the author. 


HE LIGHTING of a library presents the 
Br odeneme problem of an installation 
which is adequate in foot-candles and at 
the same time satisfies the most exacting 
requirements of quality in lighting. It is 
the normal condition in library finance 
that special attention must be given to the 
economic aspects of both the initial in- 
stallation and the maintenance and reno- 
vation of an existing system. It does not 
behoove the administrators of library 
funds to be influenced by trends stimulated 
by advertisements or by the recommenda- 
tions of strictly motivated by 
commercial interests. The lighting instal- 
lation in the library should meet the 
minimum conditions and exceed these 
lower limits as much as possible within the 
budget available, and each dollar ex- 
pended should produce the maximum ef- 
fective lumens per watt. In no instance 
should quality be sacrificed. 

In recommendations for library lighting 
much pressure is being exerted at present 
for the installation of fluorescent lighting. 
Where fluorescent light proves economical 
and where the lighting obtained is equiva- 
lent to that from an indirect incandescent 


those 
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system, there is no reason why these newer 
systems should not be adopted. However, 
the work must not be exposed to the 
brightness of the fluorescent tubes, and the 
maintenance problems involved must be 
understood. Special consideration must 
be given to these new systems where the 
problem of air-conditioning and radiated 
heat in summer may be a part of the build- 
ing problem. ‘The element which must 
be guarded against is encountered where 
sales influence and novelty are the major 
factors injected into the recommendations, 
and as is often the case, too much saving 
is indicated by a sacrifice in the quality of 
the lighting. There is a movement being 
fostered which recommends brightnesses 
much higher than the ones accepted after 
years of study, this higher brightness 
specification for the source permitting the 
use of exposed fluorescent tubes or direct 
exposure of the work to bare tubes. Until 
research indicates a brightness of 1800 
foot-lamberts (approximately 4 candles 
per square inch), instead of 2.5 candles 
per square inch (1100 foot-lamberts) to be 
a satisfactory maximum, it cannot be cor- 
rect to expose the reader to either direct 
or indirect glare from more brightly 
lighted sources. For the library it has al- 
ways been considered that the source 
should be of the indirect type and that 
preferably the brightest source should not 
exceed 0.25 candles per square inch (113 
foot-lamberts). 

None of the preceding recommendations 
will exclude the use of fluorescent lighting 
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in the library, but it will exclude much of 
the equipment which may be offered by 
manufacturers attempting to take advan- 
tage of the national advertising which has 
been and is in progress concerning the 
introduction of a new type of lighting to 
the public. This new source has many 
advantages and can be installed to give 
the same quality of lighting which has 
been recommended for incandescent light- 
ing. However, it should not be accepted 
until each individual problem has been 
studied by competent individuals and the 
installation proves equal in quality and is 
as economical as a satisfactory incandescent 
installation would be. 


Amount of Light 


It is common practice to specify light- 
ing on the basis of foot-candles of illumina- 
tion. It has been recommended that the 
minimum illumination for school libraries 
should be 15 foot-candles,' at the same 
time it will be found that the recom- 
mendation for general office lighting is 
25 foot-candles. The task of transcribing 
notes as well as doing reference work 
which requires prolonged attention to one’s 
own handwriting is considered as difficult 
a task as office work. 

It can be stated safely that an illumina- 
tion of double that recommended as a 
minimum, or 30 foot-candles, should be 
considered where new installations or re- 
modelling is being undertaken. Adequate 
wiring may be installed in the new design 
at no excessive cost and there is now avail- 
able a thin walled wire which permits the 
installation of more capacity in the in- 
stalled conduit without the necessity of 
changing the basic distribution system. 
There is the additional benefit of being 


1 American Recommended Practice of School Light- 
ing, approved February 17, 1038. 
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able to increase by 25 per cent the fill of 
such conduits. 


Quality of Lighting 


For the library reference and reading 
rooms it is essential that the illumination 
be of the highest quality possible. In 
general this means that the work surface 
shall be free from annoying reflected glare 
and that the individual not be subjected 
to direct glare from any light source. Di- 
rect glare is present in that region within 
the normal field of view from the hori- 
zontal to approximately 45 degrees above 
the horizontal and as suggested before, if 
the brightness in this region is reduced to 
from 0.5 to 0.25 candles per square inch 
the system of lighting will prove comfort- 
able. The reflected glare depends upon 
the brightness of the source and regardless 
of the reflection factor under the usual 
conditions of wall surface and library 
equipment the above limits of equipment 
brightness will control reflected bright- 
ness. Where the lighting equipment is not 
in the line of vision the brightness value 
may be made several times larger without 
producing an annoying reflected glare un- 
less library equipment of high specular re- 
flection redirects the source into the eyes. 

For the reading rooms there is no better 
system of lighting than the indirect, which 
is correspondingly the most expensive type 
of system when operating cost is consid- 
ered. Care must be taken that the ceiling 
illumination from the indirect equipment 
does not produce a glare surface which, 
now acting as the light source, may pro- 
duce all the effects of an excessive light 
source brightness. Excessive brightness 
contrast must also be avoided, therefore, 
the indirect equipment will look better 
and be more comfortable if a component 
of light is used to brighten the fixture to 
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at least 10 per cent of the surrounding 
background brightness. This should hold 
true for the fluorescent as well as incan- 
descent equipment. Some ceiling mount- 
ing fluorescent units produce such harsh 
shadows around the equipment as to cause 
discomfort which is due to brightness con- 
trast. The brightness of no equipment 
should exceed the previous limits given 
which will classify reference and reading 
rooms under either the indirect or the 
semi-indirect systems. The modern li- 
brary, which is definitely a functional cen- 
ter, should not tolerate a sacrifice of either 
amount or quality of lighting to the re- 
production of some definite period scheme 
in the design. 


Surroundings 


Besides the lighting equipment itself 
there are other room conditions which 
will enter into the establishing of a com- 
fortable reading or work surface. The 
ceilings should have a reflection factor of 
75 per cent or more and be either matte 
white or have a very light tint. The side 
walls should range from 50 to 60 per 
cent and be tinted so as to reduce the 
appearance of being annoyingly bright be- 
cause they represent a low brightness glare 
surface. 

Where equipment such as table lamps 
or metal files are present on the table or 
desk it would be well to avoid the dark 
finishes used in the past. The bronze 
finishes approaching black in appearance 
have no place where brightness contrast is 
of such importance. Both from a psycho- 
logical and lighting point of view there is 
enough information available to indicate 
that the future library room will be cheer- 
ful in appearance because of plenty of light 
and the removal of dark accessories which 
were often present in our earlier designs. 
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There seem to be many indications that 
the tables in the libraries must be altered. 
Instead of dark table tops where the white 
book on a dark surface exceeds all reason- 
able brightness contrasts, the tables will 
be made to have reflection factors of from 
20 to 30 per cent. Students seem to favor 
a table with a slanting top and a pitch 
ratio of one to seven seems a reasonable 
slope. 


Natural Lighting 


The natural lighting in the usual refer- 
ence and reading room can usually be dis- 
counted except at the windows. After an 
individual moves away from the windows 
the benefits from the windows fall off 
rapidly. These windows, however, will 
become very annoying glare sources, in 
particular where the brightness is rela- 
tively low but the exposure is for long 
periods of time. The only solution is 
some form of shade. The venetian blind 
is the most satisfactory light control for it 
will redirect the light to the ceiling thereby 
producing a more diffused and uniform 
general lighting. The library patron 
should not be required to face an exposed 
window and if it is impossible to obtain 
correct light control at some particular 
window the blinds may be left in a fixed 
position without causing undue effect upon 
the room appearance. A drawn window 
covering of the correct type and properly 
selected to harmonize with the room is ac- 
ceptable as part of the furnishing. 

Local lighting is another offender in 
large reading rooms. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to light reference stacks 
and desk work surfaces to a higher illum- 
ination level than the general lighting will 
supply. The light sources used may in 
themselves produce such an uncomfortable 
glare, usually direct, that the whole light- 
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ing system is considered defective by those 
affected. No auxiliary lighting equipment 
should be so placed as to be in the direct 
line of vision of any of the seating posi- 
tions in the room. 

The library table lamp should not be 
considered in new installations. There is 
only one solution for adequate and com- 
fortable library illumination and that is 
correct general lighting. However, there 
are at present many installations which fall 
so far short of what is considered even a 
minimum requirement, which cannot be 
corrected by rewiring, that table lighting 
is the only solution which presents itself. 
Frequently outlets may be provided or are 
already installed which, using the new 
light sources, will permit of adequate local 
lighting without rewiring the library. 
The danger of table lamp installations lies 
in brightness contrast and deficient equip- 
ment. Where table lamps are being used, 
the brightness of the surroundings to the 
table top brightness should always be one 
to ten or less, roughly the wall, with 
lighting equipment on the table, should 
have at least one tenth of the foot-candles 
on the work surface. A manuscript is in 
preparation setting forth the merits of 
various types of lamps and will be pre- 
sented as a continuation of this paper. 


Lighting Service Areas 


Though by far the most important areas 
in the library are the reading and reference 
areas there are lighting problems in other 
areas. Except in the floor space devoted 
to office work the task is intermittent and 
though the lighting may be faulty there 
will not be the severe distress experienced 
that occurs after working for hours under 
defective work surface illumination. 

The offices and work surfaces used in 
library detail work should be treated as 


are the reference rooms. A good indirect 
system or semi-indirect system of lighting 
with proper brightness contrast, using care 
in eliminating machines or surfaces with 
high specular reflection, is necessary. 

Stacks should be so lighted as to prop- 
erly illuminate the vertical surfaces. The 
illumination on the vertical surface should 
be from 10 to 15 foot-candles for quick 
and easy seeing. It has been found that 
to obtain these levels of illumination the 
horizontal illumination will be about twice 
as much, therefore, a good stack illumina- 
tion will supply sufficient illumination for 
the aisles. 


Lighting of Card Files 


The lighting of card files compares with 
the lighting of similar files in the business 
office. The stock used for the cards should 
be light, thereby aiding in reflecting the 
light to the bottom of the cards. Since 
the cards are small the general lighting 
system will suffice if the files are placed 
toward the center of the room. If the 
general lighting system does not illuminate 
the files there is a variety of counter type 
lamps which may be placed on the top of 
the catalog file in such a position as to 
illuminate the cards. An illumination of 
25 foot-candles on the horizontal surface 
of the file will illuminate the cards suffi- 
ciently for reading purposes. Where the 
file boxes are moved to desks or tables for 
notations and inspection these tables 
should be equipped with auxiliary lamps 
if the general illumination is not sufficient 
to provide 25 foot-candles. 

Washrooms, reception rooms, and other 
service areas will be sufficiently illumi- 
nated with 10 foot-candles. In these areas 
direct lighting systems with higher equip- 
ment brightness will prove satisfactory. 
In the reception rooms atmosphere may be 
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more important than actual illumination 
and the use of floor lamps for lighting 
local areas, where reading can be done 
while waiting, proves very desirable. 

Hallways, aisles, and passageways which 
are used for walking, and in particular 
stairways, should be free from deceptive 
shadows and an illumination of § foot- 
candles will prove adequate. In_ these 
areas the designer can usually execute the 
spirit of the design in conjunction with 
the lighting without penalizing the condi- 
tions of seeing. 

It is becoming the practice of the li- 
braries to include a browsing room as a 
part of the library service. These areas 
are for recreational reading and should be 
so arranged. The room should be 
equipped with lighted centers, usually 
groups of easy chairs and a floor lamp 
which meets the specifications of the II- 
luminating Engineering Society. The 
general lighting of the room should meet 
the 1 to 10 brightness requirement and 
the book shelves should be sufficiently il- 
luminated to attract attention and not re- 
quire excessive effort in browsing among 
the books that are made available for 
choice. 


Summary 


Those in charge of the choice of the 
lighting system for the library should 
equip themselves with the fundamental 
knowledge necessary to distinguish be- 
tween factual information and that which 
is sales promotion. The selection of the 
lighting equipment should not be confined 
to the inspection of catalogs. Because the 
library usually faces the consideration of 
economical operation as well as low first 
cost it is doubly important that careful 
study be given to the choice of system 
and equipment so that the lumens per dol- 
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lar invested is a maximum. After the 
system is installed there is the problem 
of maintenance. It is essential that the 
lamps be burned at their proper voltage 
and that burned-out lamps be quickly re- 
placed. The equipment must be kept 
clean and the ceiling and side wall pe- 
riodically cleaned. ‘The reflection factor 
for well painted surfaces can be kept high 
by washing the surfaces every two years 
and repainting every six years. “The wash- 
ing removes the outer surface of the paint 
and after two washings the paint surface 
has been reduced so that a third washing 
would wear through the surface. This 
maintenance is required if the average il- 
lumination in the room is to be main- 
tained. 

In selecting a lighting system, the wir- 
ing should be made adequate for an in- 
crease of illumination in the future, the 
appearance of the lighting equipment 
should be suitable for the room and should 
look well both when lighted and when 
not lighted. The material in the equip- 
ment and its construction should produce 
a sturdiness which will withstand the 
necessary cleaning and maintenance with- 
out losing its shape or breaking. The 
equipment should be efficient for it is pos- 
sible to obtain luminaires for the same 
service which have wide ranges in lighting 
efficiency. The system chosen, whether 
incandescent or fluorescent, should justify 
the choice by supplying the greatest num- 
ber of lumens per dollar considering the 
costs of investment and operation. Lastly 
and most important the lighting system 
must supply sufficient illumination of the 
correct quality. The equipment must sup- 
ply the adequate foot-candles, suppress 
direct and reflected glare, give a uniform 
and nearly shadowless illumination for 
offices, reading rooms, and _ reference 
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rooms. For other areas the selection of 
the lighting system must meet the specific 
needs as outlined. 

The selection of lighting systems and 
equipment for other than 
purposes should always be secondary to 
the functional use of such equipment. 

The attached bibliography has been se- 
lected to enable interested individuals to 
obtain a broader knowledge of the require- 
ments of lighting for seeing. 


illumination 
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Evaluating Library Service to Higher Education 


(Continued from page 215) 


Exhibit C. Library Classification 
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of Class Have a Rating of And Are 
A Over 1800 points High for sections 
high in resources 
B 1500 to 1800 points | High for country as 
a whole 
| 000 to 1500 points | Minimum for ad- 
| vanced sections; 
| high for sections 
| low in resources 
1 D 1000 points Minimum for coun- 
try as a whole 
E 800 to 1000 points Minimum for sec- 
tions low in re- 
sources 
F 600 to 800 points Substandard ‘or ad- 
| vanced sections 
G 4co to 600 points Below standard for 
whole country 
H Below 400 points Below standard for 
sections low in re- 
sources 
ments. Standards considered too low 


among New England college libraries 
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frequently proved too high for college 
libraries in the South. Accordingly, a 
classification which would recognize a 
regional differential has been proposed 
which resembles very much the thermom- 
eter used by the Eells Committee in the 
Cooperative Secondary School Standards. 
Roughly, this plan might provide for eight 
classes of libraries as shown in the table to 
the left. 

Perhaps some idea of the committee's 
work and problems has been presented. 
We are hopeful that the second draft of 
the committee’s plan will be available in 
detail for criticism by the membership 
before Boston. In the meantime, we re- 
peat our invitation to every member of 
the A.C.R.L. to contribute such ideas and 
suggestions as will advance the quest for 
an adequate measure of library service to 
institutions of higher education. 
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By DOROTHY H. LITCHFIELD 


Departmental and Divisional 


Libraries 


pee LIBRARIES had _ been 
chosen by the chairman as the sub- 
ject for discussion. The four speakers 
represented universities with divergent 
points of view, since one of the libraries 
has ten departmental units and one has 
none at all. Stephen A. McCarthy, 
assistant director of libraries, University 
of Nebraska, led off with an informal 
account of recent developments at Ne- 
braska. ‘Their departmental libraries in 
all subjects except chemistry, architecture, 
and geology will be in the new main build- 
ing. Features now up for consideration 
are personnel; cataloging and filing; spe- 
cial services, such as routing the current 
periodicals to faculty members. 

Ilse Wilhelmi, supervisor of depart- 
mental at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, followed with a paper entitled 
“My Departmental Libraries Want to 
Know.” Here, as everywhere, cataloging 
problems are of special concern. In one 
of the scientific libraries, analytic cards for 
the Journal of Agricultural Research 
articles had been filed in the catalog some 
time before the faculty requested that the 
cards be withdrawn. Freshmen had ob- 
jected to the inclusion of cards for articles 
they couldn’t understand. Happily, an- 


libraries 


1 Report of the University Libraries Section meet- 
ing at Chicago on Dessbes 28, 1940. Chairman 
Earl N. Manchester presided; Dollie B. Hepburn, 
supervisor, acquisition department, Columbia Univer- 
sity Library, substituted for Dorothy H. Litchfield 
as secretary. 
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other scientific library had already asked 
for these same cards; so the transfer was 
made to everyone’s satisfaction. 

The speaker touched on classification 
and subject headings; filing; ordering of 
L.C. cards; uniform circulation rules; re- 
turn of little-used volumes to the main 
library; opportunity for departmental li- 
brarians to attend staff meetings in the 
main library. The difficulty of acquiring 
reference technique is illustrated by the 
story of the zealous custodian who filed a 
pink slip in the catalog for every question 
answered by the main library staff. After 
a time, her catalog cards were lost in 
between wads of pink slips. Miss Wil- 
helmi epitomized the whole departmental 
point of view when she said that a faculty 
member wants the same kind of service a 
business firm expects of its special library. 

Next, Fred Folmer, supervisor of 
departmental libraries at the University 
of Iowa, described a centralized system in 
his paper “Are We One or Eleven?” 
Since Iowa acquired a supervisor of de- 
partmental libraries sixteen years ago, the 
library has been able to reduce the num- 
ber of departmental units from 21 to 10. 
There are well-formulated relationships 
with each department of the main library ; 
order ; cataloging ; serials ; documents ; ref- 
erence; circulation; binding; reserves; li- 
brary instruction. In observing these rela- 
tionships, the custodian must maintain a 
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delicate balance in loyalties between the 
department he serves and his colleagues in 
the main library. No one has yet found 
a way to arrange staff meetings of de- 
partmental libraries, which everyone 
agrees would be beneficial. 


Dr. Van Hoesen’s Paper 


The last paper, by Dr. Van Hoesen, li- 
brarian, Brown University, was read by 
William H. Jesse, superintendent of 
circulation. At Brown, eighteen depart- 
mental libraries were recently absorbed 
into the main library or one of the two 
divisional libraries outside the main build- 
ing. A divisional library includes material 
in several related subjects of a group, such 
as the physical sciences. It is advisable 
that no department or division be estab- 
lished unless it is organized as an admin- 
istrative unit, with certain minimum re- 
quirements such as a full-time assistant 
and library hours approximately those of 
the main library. 

The nucleus of many a departmental 
library is the privately owned faculty 
member’s collection, which he keeps in his 
office and plans to turn over to the li- 
brary some day. But the nature of its 
origin ought not to justify continuation 
of a departmental library along lines in- 
compatible with the general library policy 
of the university. 


Discussion 


MR. GEORGE B. BROWN, assistant order de- 
partment, University of Illinois. About the 
question of duplicating catalog cards for de- 
partmental libraries. We have heard that 
Nebraska and Ohio State type all duplicate 
cards. At Illinois we bought a multigraph- 
ing machine for $1600.00 We make no at- 
tempt to send copies of one department's 
cards to a related department. 


MR. RALPH H. PARKER, director of li- 
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braries, University of Georgia. In connec- 
tion with our present project of completely 
reclassifying the departmental libraries, we 
have set up an automatic system of sending 
to every department a complete set of cards 
for every book purchased in its field, whether 
or not the book is shelved there. 


MR. EDWARD A. HENRY, director of libraries, 
University of Cincinnati. It seems to me 
that there is a staggering amount of revision 
going on in the libraries where there is no 
duplicating machine. 


MR. JAMES A. MCMILLEN, director of li- 
braries, University of Louisiana. We in- 
stalled a Seto-type machine for printing cards. 
Cost $1700.00. 


MISS HELEN DAWLEY, serial cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At Chicago we have 
just discarded our Seto-type for a new kind 
of machine. 


MISS EVELYN M. HENSEL, catalog librarian, 
Pennsylvania State College. It has been 
found indispensable to have sets of cards for 
related books regardless of their location. 
For example, the physics and chemistry li- 
braries interchange cards; the agriculture 
library has a complete set of cards for every 
book on forestry. 


MISS WILHELMI. Has the University of 
Nebraska had any success with circulating 
current periodicals to the faculty? We tried 
it in our law library, with discouraging re- 
sults. 


MR. MCCARTHY. The departmental librarian 
arranges this with the secretary of the de- 
partment, who takes entire charge of it. 


MR. THOMAS P. FLEMING, librarian, Medi- 
cal School, Columbia University. It is man- 
aged the same way in our school. 


MR. RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, director of li- 
braries, University of Colorado. Don’t 
we spend too much time talking about the 
practical problems instead of the educational 
side of departmental libraries? Let us con- 
sider the intangible ideas involved. 


MR. FLEMING. I agree. We ought to spend 
less time worrying about the loss of a current 
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periodical and more time trying to let the 
faculty know about articles in those periodi- 
cals that they might not come across them- 
selves. 


MR. LLOYD W. JOSSELYN, reference librarian, 
Purdue University. Nobody has mentioned 
the problem of special collections which are 
kept locked up. One library has keys to 
forty-seven separate collections . . . it would 
be better if everything were in open stacks. 


CHAIRMAN. Yes. The different points of 
view expressed here today show us the im- 
portance of open stacks . . . and open minds. 


Departmental Librarians’ Problems 


The proceedings and transactions of this 
meeting bring a touch of nostalgia to one 
who was a departmental librarian in the 
late nineteen twenties. The problems of 
fifteen years ago are still unsolved: per- 
sonnel ; cataloging ; binding; responsibility 
for equipment and housing; allocation of 
funds; correlation of reference service 
with the main library. Even the depart- 
mental library’s right to existence is still 
challenged—and effectually—by some of 
the university libraries today, although the 
practice now established of appointing a 
director of libraries suggests that the de- 
partmental idea is accepted by an increas- 
ing number of presidents and trustees. 

The most conspicuous advance in de- 
partmental practice seems to have been 
made in cataloging. Departments are re- 
ceiving full sets of cards and analytics, 
even when the main library has the master 
set; while duplicating machines rush the 
cards through without the old time-con- 
suming revision. Some cataloging depart- 
ments are even supplying cards for 
related books shelved elsewhere in the sys- 
tem. One main library tried to speed up 
its output of departmental cards by cut- 
ting down on the collation, imprint, and 
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notes; but this was firmly opposed by any 
departmental librarian with enough pro- 
fessional training to know just how useful 
the complete bibliographical information 
could be. 

versus Subject 


Professional Training 


Knowledge 


The question of professional training 
versus subject knowledge is still disputed 
vigorously in departmental circles. In ef- 
fect, should the librarian of a physics li- 
brary be a librarian or a physicist? The 
main library staff prefers a professional 
librarian who will respect the principles 
of library economy; and the physics de- 
partment holds out for someone who speaks 
its language. 

Several of the speakers touched on the 
departmental reactions to the main library 
policies of acquisition and binding. Has 
the departmental librarian a right to 
change binders because he has found one 
who will do the work at a third less, in 
spite of the fact that the head of the 
binding department knows that particular 
binder’s work is poor? Why, asks the 
faculty chairman of his departmental li- 
brary committee, does the main library 
place the periodical subscriptions through 
a certain European agent, when there is 
an American agent who charges much 
less? 

Although the departmental librarian 
often finds himself able to marshal main 
library opinion in his support, he some- 
times must conduct his own campaign for 
equipment and stack space. The head of 
a scientific laboratory is loath to spend 
hard-won apparatus money on catalog 
trays, and he would rather buy anything 
than a new stack unit for the library. 
One speaker told of stopping all new books 
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and periodicals to a departmental library, 
with the explanation that there simply 
wasn’t any more shelving space. In two 
weeks the required expansion was pro- 
vided. 

Gradually, by methods running the 
gamut of persuasion all the way from 
presidential ukase to subterfuge, univer- 











Practice 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL LIBRARY 
A PRACTICE is in preparation by a com- 
mittee of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Based on a preliminary manuscript 
by M. Irene Jones of the medical science 
department, Detroit Public Library, this 
book will be the result of the combined 
efforts of a group of medical librarians 
who are trying here to collect and present 
in orderly fashion those differences in ma- 
terial and procedures which distinguish a 
medical library from a general one. 
Their intention is to give chiefly the added 
information a general librarian needs upon 
entering the medical field. Far from be- 
ing a complete manual of procedure, the 
volume presupposes some general knowl- 
edge of library methods and tools. It 
will form, as its title indicates, a supple- 
mentary handbook of special practices and 
reference equipment for medicine. 

Particularly full treatment will be given 
subject headings, classification, reference 





A Handbook of Medical Library 
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sity librarians are taking over the depart- 
mental libraries. Library schools are 
working toward the day when they will 
develop departmental librarians who are 
specialists in the subject itself as well as in 
its bibliography. It is a goal worth striv- 
ing for, although in this feverish age it 
seems impossible of attainment. 


books, rare books, and the history of 
medicine. The contents will comprise the 
following chapters: I. The medical library 
and the librarian, by Judith Wallen 
Hunt; II. Selection and ordering of books 
and periodicals, by Bertha B. Hallam; 
III. Cataloging, by L. Margueriete 
Prime; IV. Subject headings, by Isabelle 
T. Anderson; V. Classification, by Mary 
Louise Marshall and M. Irene Jones; 
VI. Reference, by Eileen R. Cunningham ; 
VII. Pamphlets, pictures, microfilm, etc., 
by Eleanor Fair and Lillia M. D. Trask 
with the collaboration of Ethel Wig- 
more; VIII. Rare books and the history 
of medicine, by Chauncey D. Leake and 
Gertrude L. Annan. 

This editorial committee, under the 
chairmanship of Janet Doe, hopes for 
publication in the spring of 1941. In- 
quiries may be addressed to the secretary 
of the association, Anna C. Holt, 25 Shat- 
tuck St., Boston. 





























By LOIS E. ENGLEMAN 


Junior College Library Section 


Meetings 


Lois E. Engleman is librarian of Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. Below she shows how junior col- 
lege librarians participated in the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, through sec- 
tional meetings Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 28, and Saturday morning, March 1, 
1041. 


B APPOINTMENT of Gladys Johnson, 
chairman of the Junior College Li- 
braries Division of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Librarians, Lois E. 
Engleman, librarian of Frances Shimer 
Junior College, served as chairman, and 
Maysel O’H. Baker, librarian of La Salle- 
Peru Junior College, as secretary. 

In conformity to the general plan of 
the conference, the Friday session was de- 
voted to a consideration of the implications 
of terminal education for junior college 
libraries. The first part of the program 
was a symposium on “Achievements and 
Plans for Library Cooperation in the 
Terminal Education Program of the Jun- 
ior College.” 

Dean C. C. Flint of Santa Ana Junior 
College read the paper forwarded by 
Winifred E. Skinner, librarian, Pasadena 
Junior College. She reported that in ac- 
cordance with the underlying philosophy 
of Pasadena Junior College, no particular 
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program for terminal courses as such, has 
been developed. “Department chairmen 
are responsible, under the curriculum co- 
ordinator, for the planning of courses, 
terminal and academic alike, in their re- 
spective fields.” Allocation of library 
funds is determined by a committee which 
considers the “needs of various depart- 
ments, numbers of new courses, enrol- 
ment, and, sometimes, the timeliness of 
the subjects, and even the probable book 
production.” The responsibility for or- 
dering books for courses, then, rests with 
the departments which offer the courses, 
the librarian assisting in keeping depart- 
ments informed of new books published, 
and occasionally of questioning the pur- 
chase of particular items. 

Through the cooperation of the coordi- 
nator, the library has the assurance that no 
new course will be offered until necessary 
materials, including library books, are 
available, or money for their purchase is 
in sight. The library, from its share of 
the funds, purchases not only reference 
books and continuations, but those books 
which “are likely to be of general interest 
to students, both academic and terminal.” 


Defense Aid at Weber 


Eva R. Browning, librarian of Weber 
College, Ogden, Utah, described library 
cooperation particularly as it related to 
serving vocational and defense occupa- 
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tional groups. While “instructors teach 
academic courses with their vocational 
values in mind” and “instructors in voca- 
tional courses consciously seek every op- 
portunity to promote rounded cultural 
development,” the institution recognizes 
the constant problem of avoiding a line of 
distinction between terminal and academic 
divisions. 

The enrollees of the vocational school 
and the industrial trainees, a more mature 
and serious group, as well as other stu- 
dents, have been introduced to library 
tools, resources, and methods. A chain of 
leads, originating on the bulletin boards 
of the vocational school, has proved stim- 
ulating in bringing readers to the library 
for suggested books, periodicals, and mis- 
cellaneous pamphlet material on occupa- 
tional and cultural subjects. Faculty 
members are informed of books and mate- 
rials available, and funds are being sought 
to make possible the purchase of new 
printed matter to aid in occupational train- 
ing and cultural development. 


Guidance at Bakersfield 


“A Study of the Individual Guidance 
of High School and Junior College Stu- 
dents” was prepared and sent to the con- 
ference by Goldie B. Ingles, librarian, 
Bakersfield Junior College. In her re- 
port she told of the evaluative study of 
guidance initiated at Bakersfield under 
the general direction of the Commission 
on Terminal Education of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and fi- 
nanced by a grant from the General 
Education Board. The problem of edu- 
cational and vocational orientation of 
junior college terminal students is ac- 
knowledged to be particularly critical. 
The library cooperates by selecting and 
collecting career books, individual occupa- 
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tional books, magazines such as Vocational 
Guidance, Vocational Trends, Occupa- 
tions, and Occupational Index. The libra- 
rian gives individual assistance, too. “The 
orientation class, a first-year required 
course for academic students, studies voca- 
tions one semester, and the social problems 
class, a first-year required course for termi- 
nal students, studies vocations the next se- 
mester.” This prevents overcrowding of 
the library and insures that each student is 
acquainted with the catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide, and the occupational chart. As at- 
tention to guidance problems grows, the 
library hopes to continue its service to 
counselors and students. 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


In a_ brief paper, Gladys Green 
introduced Los Angeles City College Li- 
brary, emphasizing the efforts of the li- 
brary staff to send out students bearing 
“pleasant associations with the printed 
page.” 

Marcus Skarstedt summarized the ac- 
tivities of San Francisco Junior College 
Library in a letter directed to the chair- 
man. Most of the 13,000 volumes in the 
library have been “chosen with the definite 
aim in view of augmenting and supporting 
actual instruction in the various depart- 
ments of the institution. The college at 
present offers a score or more of terminal 
or semi-professional curricula. Of course, 
the library seeks to make available to 
faculty and students the best available 
printed material in the field of each of 
these curricula. By ‘best’ we mean (1) 
up-to-date; (2) authoritative; (3) so 
written as to awaken a response in the 
mind of the average terminal student.” 
The library further serves the instructional 
emphasis upon the use of periodical litera- 
ture and pamphlet material. 
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Advisory Committees 


R. M. Lightfoot, Jr., librarian of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, pre- 
sented a summary of achievements and 
plans for library cooperation particularly 
as they center around the work of com- 
munity advisory committees. Present 
plans, though still incomplete, include four 
steps: (1) a day by day file of every stu- 
dent’s reading, a summary of which will 
be added to the student’s personnel rec- 
ords; (2) a careful check on all literature 
of the occupation for which the college 
offers terminal courses; the purchase of as 
much as possible; and the issue of an- 
notated bibliographies; (3) an especially 
strong effort to build up a knowledge of 
library procedures and develop the library 
habit in terminal students; (4) continu- 
ance of the custom of notifying faculty 
members of the appearance of new pe- 
riodical material of particular interest to 
them. 


Library Service Curriculum 


The major paper of the afternoon ses- 
sion, “Should the Junior College Attempt 
a Terminal Curriculum in Library Serv- 


ice?” was prepared by Helen F. Pierce, 


librarian, Modesto Junior College. 


Those who are responsible for curriculum 
planning and vocational guidance at the junior 
college level are looking about eagerly for 
new avenues into which they may direct their 
graduates. They advocate the introduction 
and development of semi-professional courses 
of a terminal nature in the fields where such 
curricula are feasible. This paper is devoted 
to evidence bearing on the question of whether 
the junior college should attempt a terminal 
semiprofessional curriculum in the library 
field. 

This problem involves many others to 
which no satisfactory solution has as yet been 
found. Among these are the following: 
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What are to be the criteria applied to a 
vocational curriculum before its adoption? 
What is to be the philosophy of the junior 
college with respect to terminal education? 
What library positions are “semiprofes- 
sional” and what training produces the best 
personnel for such positions? 

According to American Junior Colleges, 
forty-seven schools now offer semiprofes- 
sional library training. However inquiries 
sent to the librarians of these schools' reveal 
the fact that all but eight deny giving a 
library course with any vocational intent or 
objective. Of these eight schools, two give 
noncredit courses. Two of the most am- 
bitious programs outlined are offered by 
small private denominational junior colleges. 
Neither of these had any students enrolled 
in library courses at the time of the Eells 
survey, however. 

The only large public junior college which 
reported having offered a terminal curricu- 
lum in library work was Los Angeles City 
College, one of the two schools where such 
courses have now been discontinued. The 
curriculum for clerical library aides was in- 
augurated there in September of 1937 after 
careful planning and adequate preparation. 
An elaborate selective procedure was set up 
to insure limiting enrollment to qualified 
students. A full-time teacher with a master’s 
degree in library service as well as junior 
college library experience was added to the 
staff to conduct the courses. Ninety-eight 
girls were graduated from the curriculum in 
three years. Of these, nineteen are known at 
present to be employed as library clerks. 


Arguments against Vocational Library 
Courses 


The inadequacy of staff time and library 
resources in junior colleges are cited as two 
of the most urgent arguments against the 
introduction of vocational library courses. 
The median annual budget for junior college 
libraries reported in American Junior Col- 
leges, exclusive of salaries, was $600. 

It is held that most workers must think 
in terms of fields of work rather than specific 


1 Replies were received from 80 per cent of those 
addressed. 
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jobs and that curricula should be planned 
to meet the demands of the former. On this 
account, and for the reasons that job place- 
ment possibilities seem slight in metropolitan 
areas where junior college libraries might be 
equipped to offer vocational library training, 
it is felt that the junior college should not 
attempt an entrance into this field. 


The library section meeting on March 
1, considered the implications of national 
defense for our field. In the absence of 
Carl H. Milam, Kathryn P. Mier, assist- 
ant in the Public Libraries Division of 
the American Library Association, dis- 
cussed “National Defense and Junior Col- 
lege Libraries.” Miss Mier first read 
“The Library—1941,” a _ statement 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council at the 
December, 1940, conference; then related 
the activities of the Association and 
libraries to it. Among the projects under- 
taken, she called attention to the survey 
of library resources conducted under the 
chairmanship of Robert B. Downs, direc- 
tor of libraries, New York University, 
mentioning printed reports now available 
and others planned. She noted, also a 
study of defense activities of college and 
university libraries, undertaken by the 
A.C.R.L. under the chairmanship of 
Charles Mohrhardt, chief, technology de- 
partment, Detroit Public Library. 


Book Lists 

The second paper of the morning, on 
“Book Lists for Junior College Terminal 
Education Pertaining to National De- 
fense,”’ was prepared and read by 
Wave L. Noggle, librarian of the Junior 
College of Virginia, Minn. Recognizing 
that the librarian must consider the titles 
on any list in the light of, (1) present 
holdings; (2) mew courses in the cur- 
riculum; (3) authoritativeness of the 
lists; and (4) purposes for which the 
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lists were compiled, Mr. Noggle limited 
his discussion to a consideration of the 
last two points. 

Four definitions of national defense 
were stated, and booklists representative of 
each type were discussed. The first defi- 
nition, that of “patriotism” in its narrow 
sense, was one which librarians were ad- 
vised to avoid. The so-called “poison” 
list of books, ““Treason in the Textbooks,” 
by O. K. Armstrong was cited as a typical 
example of this variety. A second defini- 
tion of national defense was “vocational 
education.” The requirements of colleges 
cooperating with the government in the 
national defense program must be met in 
book lists in this group. Though some 
well-arranged lists are compiled and dis- 
tributed by publishers, librarians were 
urged to give preference to those compiled 
by government agencies, educational, and 
library organizations. Aeronautic Train- 
ing for National Defense, compiled by 
Paul Howard, was cited as an example 
of the excellent lists available. 

The third definition was called “na- 
tional security” as defined in the act of 
1916 which created the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. No adequate buying list 
was cited. The last definition suggested 
was “total defense” which was held to 
include a study of long-term democracy 
and solidarity of our nation. The recent 
publications of the American Library As- 
sociation were held to be excellent for this 
group and “superior to others for use in 
any phase of national defense.” 

Mary Vick Burney, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Tennesseee Junior College, Mar- 
tin; Robert H. Wilkins, librarian, Wood- 
row Wilson Junior College, Chicago; 
and Thelma Vogt Taylor, librarian, 
Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago, 
directed the discussion. 
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By CORINNE MILLER SIMONS 


The Lloyd Library and Museum— 
A Brief History of Its Founders 


and Its Resources 


Corinne Miller Simons is librarian and 
assistant to the director, the Lloyd Library 
and Museum, Cincinnati. 


M*” YEARS AGO Curtis Gates Lloyd 
wrote on the flyleaf of Wood's 
Classbook of Botany this inscription: 
“This volume is worthy of a prominent 
place in the Lloyd Library. It is the 
original volume that was sent to me 
when I was a boy at Crittenden, Ken- 
tucky, by my brother, John Uri Lloyd, 
and was the means of interesting me in the 
study of botany. As a boy, I was always 
fond of natural history and used to spend 
my time chasing through the woods and 
I remember now my delight when I first 
began to study plants by means of this 
book.” 

The period from this modest beginning 
until the founding and establishment of a 
great scientific library, known throughout 
the world, embraces a fascinating history 
which is typically American. It is in 
reality the story of three brothers, John 
Uri Lloyd, the eldest, Nelson Ashley 
Lloyd, and Curtis Gates Lloyd, scions 
of an old New England stock, but reared 
in Kentucky where their parents had set- 
tled in pioneer days. 

Equipped only with the general rudi- 
mentary education typical of the “little 
red school house” received from his par- 
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ents, John Uri began his pharmaceutical 
career at the age of fourteen as an appren- 
tice to a pharmacist in Cincinnati and by 
taking courses at the Cincinnati College 
of Pharmacy and the Miami Medical Col- 
lege. Later his brother Nelson Ashley 
joined him and both had at first a meager 
existence. Fortunately John Uri soon 
made the acquaintance of Dr. John King, 
then the leading authority on eclectic 
medicine, who introduced him to Eclectic 
Materia Medica. John Uri succeeded in 
developing various pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations and in improving old formulae and 
processes in the American Dispensatory 
which led to his appointment as chief 
chemist of the H. M. Merrell Company 
in Cincinnati. Finally Curtis Gates, too, 
arrived in Cincinnati and joined his broth- 
ers in their work, but his personal interests 
were mainly botanical. As a result he 
collected a large herbarium of his own, 
the nucleus of the Lloyd Museum, which 
contained not only specimens collected by 
him but also material received from botan- 
ists throughout the world. Early, how- 
ever, Curtis Gates was introduced to 
mycology, a field of botanical endeavor 
which captivated him for the rest of his 
life. Following these years of training 
and hardship the Lloyd brothers emerged 
as professional pharmacists and purchased 
eventually the Merrill, Thorpe and Lloyd 
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Pharmacy, known since 1886 as Lloyd 
Brothers Pharmacy, Manufacturing 
Chemists of “Specific Medicines.” Nel- 
son Ashley (1852-1925) took on more 
and more of the business responsibilities 
and concerned himself with numerous civic 
affairs whereas his brothers concentrated 
their respective interests on research in 
pharmacy and botany. 


Books Secured as Need Arose 


In the beginning books were secured 
only as need arose. But as time went on 
gifts were received and careful buying of 
large periodical sets was begun. With the 
growth and success of the firm the library 
developed under the watchful eyes of 
John Uri and Curtis Gates and the finan- 
cial support given it by all three brothers. 

John Uri Lloyd (1849-1936) was a 
versatile and prolific author. Apart from 
the valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of his profession, which number over 
four thousand titles of journal articles and 
books, he wrote eight novels, six of them 
on the local history and folklore of Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps he is best remembered 
for his Stringtown on the Pike and his 
esoteric novel Etidorpha. Like his brother 
Curtis Gates, he was elected to offices in 
various scientific societies and received 
many honors for his scientific achievements. 

Curtis Gates Lloyd (1859-1926) be- 
came widely known in botanical circles 
for his extensive and penetrating Mycolog- 
ical Writings and the development of his 
important mycological herbarium now de- 
posited in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. He travelled 
widely in Europe, Africa, Asia, and 
America in search of either fungi or rare 
books for the library. As a citizen, he is 
recognized for his numerous philanthropic 
activities in Kentucky and elsewhere. 
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The Lloyd Library and Museum 


At present the library contains over one 
hundred thousand books and sixty thou- 
sand pamphlets, among them many valu- 
able sets of scientific periodicals, first 
editions, and rarities. A few of these may 
deserve mention in this connection: the 
Juettner collection used in Dr. Juettner’s 
writing of the history of Daniel Drake 
and His Followers; the collection of 
pharmacopoeias and commentaries on 
them from the vest-pocket edition of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital in 1799 and the 
tiny vellum bound and brass clasped 
Pharmacopoeia of London of 1680 to the 
huge volumes of today; Johannes Zwel- 
fer’s commentary of 1693; a Latin trans- 
lation of a Persian pharmacopoeia of 1681 ; 
a German one printed in Augsburg in 
1581; and a Dutch one of 1636. The 
oldest volume in the Library is Meseu’s 
Vulgare della Consolatione de la Medi- 
sine Simplici Solutive, 1493, the first im- 
portant work in pharmacy. Numerous 
herbals record early botanical knowledge 
and methods of illustration. A unique 
book is Dr. Josselyn’s New England 
Rarities. The works of John Clayton 
and John Frederick Gronovius are repre- 
sentative of early American botany. The 
Indian Doctor's Dispensatory by Peter 
Smith is extremely rare. A Japanese flora 
of twenty volumes, bound in yellow silk 
and hand-painted on silk paper is a treas- 
ure of Asiatic art. An interesting history 
is associated with Dr. Schoepf’s Materia 
Medica. A copy of it was borrowed from 
Erlangen, Germany, and copied in long- 
hand. Years later Dr. Charles Rice found 
an original in an old bookstore in Italy 
and sent the volume to Dr. John Uri 
Lloyd. The works of Jonathan Carver 
of the provincial troops of America and 
of Manassah Cutler as well as Barton’s 
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Collections towards a Materia Medica 
(1798) are also on the shelves. The li- 
brary has the first colored botanical plates 
ever brought to Ohio, originally given to 
Daniel Gano, an early settler of the 
Northwest Territory, by his gardner who 
had brought them from Germany in 1820. 
The original herbarium of John Riddell, 
the first botanist of the Cincinnati region, 
is part of the original museum. A letter 
of Thomas Jefferson and letters of John 
Burroughs, Daniel Gano, Rafinesque, and 
other famous personalities appear bound 
in the volumes presented to the library. 


New Classification Scheme 


Since the available systems of classifi- 
cation such as that of the Library of 
Congress and the Dewey Decimal System 
did not provide all the subdivisions needed, 
a special system was devised by Curtis 
Gates Lloyd in collaboration with Wil- 
liam Holden and Edith Wycoff, former 
librarians, which is now known as the 
Lloyd System of Classification. It is based 
on two alphabets, a black one of twenty- 
six divisions and additional subdivisions for 
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botany, and a red one with similar divisions 
for chemistry and pharmacy. 

Over two hundred and fifty separate 
titles have so far been published by the 
Lloyd Library. The list begins in 1884 
with the Drugs and Medicines of North 
America by John Uri and Curtis Gates 
Lloyd. Later bulletins were issued regu- 
larly for the publication of scientific con- 
tributions. They included the fields of 
botany, entomology, mycology, and phar- 
macy whereas certain ones were used for 
the reproduction of rare works in phar- 
macy and materia medica. The remaining 
titles are largely bibliographical in char- 
acter, but as yet incomplete. 

As early as 1907 the Lloyd Library and 
Museum was incorporated by Curtis Gates 
Lloyd who later endowed it and left it 
almost his entire fortune. Through his 
foresight the present staff is enabled to 
carry on the traditions by continued physi- 
cal improvements and extended purchases 
as well as the publication of its new quar- 
terly journal of biological science. This 
journal is dedicated to the memory of the 
founders whose scientific legacy warrants 
the name Lloydia. 
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Book Reviews 


The Outlook for Higher Education. 
John Dale Russell, ed. University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 256p. $2. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHAPTERS are written 
by specialists who have undertaken as best 
they can to peer into the future of higher 
education. The analysis proceeds along 
five different lines—(a) institutional or- 
ganization, (b) the clientele and (c) the 
finance of higher education, (d) certain 
external influences, notably social security, 
the foundations and the accrediting bodies, 
and (e) special educational services such 
as extension and the solution of educa- 
tional problems through cooperation. 

The principal value of the analysis lies 
in the sweep of vision with which the basic 
problems of higher education are regarded. 
The trends cannot be summarized in de- 
tail, but a few can be enumerated to 
suggest the scope and character of the 
treatment. Montana, Oregon, North 
Carolina, and Georgia provide illustrations 
of a movement toward coordination of 
state-controlled higher education. In each 
state a professional executive, supported by 
a board of regents or trustees, carries the 
responsibility of regulating the higher in- 
stitutions. It is a pattern of organization 
that offers hope of eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication of effort, unnecessary 
expense, and, at the same time, of improv- 
ing the quality of work. 

The multiplication of junior colleges is 
probably a transition movement in public 
education which may in time elongate the 
curriculum of the high school and relieve 
the university of the first two years of its 
program. 

Enrolment increased during the “tu- 
multuous thirties,” with the heaviest in- 
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creases in the universities under public 
control. While attendance has been af- 
fected by unusual circumstances, present 
enrolments seem likely to hold up. In 
the face of this trend, public and private 
institutions are, for different reasons, find- 
ing it more difficult to secure funds with- 
out resorting to higher tuition charges. 
The future of financial support, however, 
is brighter than it has at times been pic- 
tured in recent years. 

The flow of foundation money has 
changed. Instead of helping specific in- 
stitutions, the foundations are supporting 
ideas, specific experiments, research activi- 
ties. In supporting activities more prog- 
ressive than the university practices they 
proposed to supplant, the foundations 
have, without disturbing institutional 
autonomy, exercised an influence on higher 
education which is significant but which 
in the nature of the case is difficult to 
appraise. 

The accreditation movement, an amor- 
phous growth, has gathered enormous 
strength, but it is now passing through a 
critical period which will probably bring 
changes in accrediting procedure. The 
two papers on accreditation are written 
from different points of view and carry 
different implications as to how thorough- 
going these changes are likely to be. 

The entire book deserves wide circula- 
tion among educational administrators, 
members of faculties, and librarians. Par- 
ticular attention is called to “The Financ- 
ing of Research,” by Raymond M. 
Hughes. A brief but significant part of 
this chapter is devoted to the relation of 
the library to research in which the former 
president of Iowa State College says: “It 
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is the demands of research that make the 
university library expensive to maintain. 

Many able and useful men who pre- 
side over colleges and universities do not 
grasp the vital importance of the library, 
and I feel that the responsibility for edu- 
cating them along this line rests with the 
librarian and the faculty.” (pp. 98-9.)— 
Carl M. White, University of Illinois 
Libraries. 


The University outside Europe. Edited 
by Edward Bradby, with a preface by 
Ernest Barker. vii, 332p. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1939. $3.50. 
In 1932 the International Student 

Service published The University in a 

Changing World under the editorship of 

Walter M. Kotschnig and Elined Prys. 

The present volume is designed to sup- 

plement the previous one which described 

higher education in Europe. 

Aside from the preface and the intro- 
duction it consists of five parts. Part I, 
which constitutes nearly one-fourth of the 
book, deals with the university in the 
United States. It is written by President 
W. H. Cowley of Hamilton College. 
The remaining parts give accounts of the 
universities as follows: Part II, The Brit- 
ish Dominions; Part III, India; Part IV, 
The Far East; and Part V, The Near 
Fast. 

The general pattern followed in the es- 
says is to give a brief historical back- 
ground of university development in the 
country under consideration followed by a 
statement of some of the major issues 
faced by those institutions under present- 
day conditions. The papers are brief but 
for the general reader they give adequate 
pictures of the universities in the countries 
under discussion. The influences that 
have shaped education at the university 
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level in those countries are well treated 
considering the limitations of space. Espe- 
cially is this true of the essay on the uni- 
versity in the United States. 

This paper contains a number of errors 
which may result partly from the small 
compass within which the essay was con- 
fined, although space is not at all times a 
sufficient explanation. A few illustrations 
may be cited: 


“Under this influence (the French educational 
philosophy) the University of the State of 
New York was organized a non-teaching and 
non-degree granting institution.” (p. 45) 

The act creating the University of the 
State of New York as passed in 1784 
provided that the degree of “Bachelor of 
Arts” was to be conferred by the member 
colleges but it goes on to give as one of the 
powers of the university itself the author- 
ity “to grant to any of the students of the 
said university, or to any person or per- 
sons thought worthy thereof, all such de- 
grees as well in divinity, philosophy, civil 
and municipal laws, as in every other art, 
science, and faculty’ whatsoever, as are or 
may be conferred by all or any of the uni- 
versities of Europe.” 

The provision by which “the sixteenth 
section of every township in the new states 
in the North-west territory” is attributed 
to the Ordinance of 1787. (pp. 77-78) 
That ordinance made no specific provi- 
sion for the allocation of lands. 

President Hutchins is said to have “ad- 
ministratively allocated the last two years 
of the University High School and the 
first two years of the College to the direc- 
tion of one administrator.” (p. 86) 
What has been done is to extend the work 
of the former high school through grades 
thirteen and fourteen and take from it 
grades nine and ten and combine them 
with grades seven and eight. The result 
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is a new four-year college made up of 
grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, and four- 
teen and a high school that begins with 
grade seven and extends through grade 
ten. The College remains a two-year unit 
just as it was before the creation of the 
new four-year unit. 

“The private institutions receive no 
financial assistance from governmental 
units.” (p.97) There are many excep- 
tions.—George A. Works, University of 
Chicago. 


Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt. Ed- 
win Mims. Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville, 1940. xvii, 362p. $3. 
THE BOOK follows in part the conven- 

tional pattern of biographies, tracing the 

ancestry and boyhood of Kirkland, his 

education, his teaching experience in a 

country school, in a private school, at 

Wofford College, his alma mater, and his 

university experience at Leipzig and Ber- 

lin, when Americans who desired advanced 
work were compelled to go to Germany; 
it tells how “denominational considera- 
tions” seemed to keep the young Metho- 
dist from securing the chair of English 
at the University of North Carolina, “and 

a Baptist was appointed in order to keep 

the balance between the denominations in 

the faculty.” Efforts were made to secure 

a professorship for Kirkland in the Uni- 

versity of South Carolina, but the de- 

nominational interests and press of that 
state made the going of that institution 
hard also. But three weeks after his 
return from Germany, Kirkland was elec- 
ted to the professorship of Latin at Van- 
derbilt, where he served as teacher and 

chancellor until his resignation in 1937. 

He had been chancellor of that institution 

since 1893—perhaps the longest period 

of service that any man has had to date 
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as a university head in this country. 

Subsequent developments appear in gen- 
eral to support the wisdom of many of 
Kirkland’s far-reaching decisions on edu- 
cational policies: his position on academic 
and collegiate education in the Southern 
states and his work for the establishment 
and maintenance of respectable standards, 
at a time when both the high schools and 
colleges were almost chaotic in that 
section, and his leadership in the organiza- 
tion and direction of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ; 
his performance of what may have seemed 
to some people major operations to save 
Vanderbilt from its inferior medical facili- 
ties and to build in Nashville a distin- 
guished medical center; his position in 
the bitter contest with the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the College of Bishops 
over the control of Vanderbilt—‘“The 
Ten-Years’ War, 1904-1914”—in which 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee decided 
with the university against the General 
Conference and the Board of Trust—a 
remarkable chapter in the history of higher 
education in this country. His answer 
to the “foolishness” of Tennessee’s anti- 
evolution law and the Scopes trial at 
Dayton was “to build more scientific lab- 
oratories.” 

A dictator Kirkland may have seemed 
to some people. It does appear that he 
did not always heed the counsel which 
Jethro gave his great son-in-law, for now 
and then he was “criticized for doing 
everything himself.” And it also appears 
that now and then he subscribed, as he 
may have felt compelled to do, to the 
alleged dictum of Benjamin Jowett, the 
English scholar and theologian who was 
for many years Master of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford: “Never retract, never ex- 
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plain, get the thing done, let them howl.” 
If, like Moses, Kirkland never did fully 
learn how to delegate authority he never- 
theless seemed to learn with Jowett never 
to make the same mistake the second time. 
He doubtless knew that one who occupies 
a college or university presidency in the 
United States holds an almost impossible 
post and is bound to make some mistakes ; 
but the best that the best of such officers 
can hope for is to avoid making any 
but small mistakes—Edgar W. Knight, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Fill. 


Too Much College, or Education Is Eat- 
ing Up Life. . . . Stephen Leacock. 
Dodd, Mead, 1940. 255p. $2. 
“EDUCATION is eating up life” is the 

theme of this, Stephen Leacock’s latest 

humorous sally against the windmills of 
formal education. We spend too much 
time and money, he claims, and too much 

of our valuable youth, acquiring the di- 

plomas—the formal insignia of modern 

education—and too little preparation for 
the real work of life. By making us 
laugh, he makes us listen, using half-truths 
in argument for, as he says, “a half-truth 

—like a half brick, carries better.” 
Economics, asserts Leacock, is a mass 

of technical verbiage; psychology, “the 

black art,” a parasite battening upon phi- 
losophy, art, and science; the educational 
value of Latin is overlooked; teaching of 
foreign languages is a farce; modern Eng- 

lish spelling is illogical; mathematics, a 

series of “puzzles” bearing little relation 

to reality. 

Although he laughs as he talks, we 
know that this keen, kindly jokester is 
a friendly critic who might well be taken 
seriously.— Morris A. Gelfand, Queens 
College Library, Flushing, N.Y. 
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The Acquisition and Cataloging of Books; 
Papers Presented before the Library In- 
stitute at the University of Chicago, 
July 29 to August 9, 1940. Edited by 
William M. Randall, with an introduc- 
tion by Louis R. Wilson. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940. (The 
University of Chicago Studies in Li- 
brary Science) x, 408p. $2.50. 

THE REASONS for the decision to de- 
vote the 1940 Library Institute, the fifth 
annual institute sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of 
Chicago with the financial assistance of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to 
the subject of the acquisition and catalog- 
ing of books—the so-called “technical 
processes’’—are enumerated by Dean Louis 
R. Wilson in his introduction to this col- 
lection of the papers presented at the 
institute. In the case of the acquisition 
process there are four reasons: (1) the 
present war and the rising importance of 
America as the preserver of the records of 
civilization, (2) the reduction of library 
budgets with little prospect of any great 
increase in the immediate future, (3) the 
growing realization of the necessity of co- 
operative acquisition programs and division 
of fields between libraries, and (4) the 
recent spectacular developments in micro- 
photography. In the case of classification 
and cataloging, there are likewise four 
reasons for the decision: (1) the lack of 
funds, (2) the shift of interest from cata- 
loging as an end in itself to cataloging as 
a service, (3) the growth of union catalogs 
and bibliographical centers, and (4) the 
new developments in photography as ap- 
plied to library records. 

The papers themselves, numbering 
seventeen in all, have been edited by Prof. 
William M. Randall, who is also the 
author of the opening paper on the tech- 
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nical processes in general and their sig- 
nificance in relation to other library func- 
tions. Since the conception of a library 
has changed, or at least is changing, from 
that of a collection of books to that of a 
service agency, it is clearly in order to re- 
examine and re-evaluate the technical 
processes, “the secrets of the craft,” in 
terms of this changing conception. 

Among the authors of the following 
papers we meet both leaders in the library 
profession and recognized authorities in 
special fields. Their papers cover every 
important phase of the processes of acqui- 
sition and cataloging and amply justify 
the title of the volume. To comment on 
each paper individually is impossible here ; 
mention can be made of only three or four 
that distinguish themselves in one respect 
or another. 

Dr. William W. Bishop begins by 
emphasizing the responsibility for collect- 
ing and preserving research materials that 
American libraries must assume in a new 
sense now that the very existence of 
European libraries is threatened. He then 
continues with a comprehensive and de- 
finitive enumeration of the specific ma- 
terials or types of material that constitute 
a research collection, and a survey of the 
extent to which these materials are now 
available in American libraries, and closes 
finally with an illuminating answer to the 
question, “What may an American scholar 
of 1970 confidently expect in the way of 
service of the materials for research?” 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman outlines with clar- 
ity and thoroughness the essential processes 
in the handling of serial and government 
publications, an outline that might well 
serve as a practical working guide for 
serials and documents departments. Dr. 
Robert R. Miller stresses again the need 
for more and more precise cost measure- 
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ment of the technical processes but also 
reminds us that unit costs, once they are 
accurately determined, do not answer our 
many questions of management, policy, 
and practice; they raise them. 

In the concluding paper 
Mann quite appropriately discusses the 
teaching of the technical processes, with 
special reference to cataloging. Just as 
catalogers and administrators have recog- 
nized the coming of the machine age to the 
cataloging department in the form of the 
typewriter, duplicating devices, photo- 
graphic methods, cooperative cataloging, 
etc., so it is equally if not more important 
that teachers of cataloging should recog- 
nize these developments, and even antici- 
pate those that lie ahead of us in the 
future. 

Credit is those 
planned an institute of such comprehen- 
sive scope and the writers who have 
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certainly due who 


treated their respective topics in such a 
thorough and able manner. To find fault 
with what is said would be difficult, but to 
say this is in itself a rather serious criti- 
cism. The general effect of the volume 
is a good deal that of a text book—a 
rather conservative text book. Could not 
those whose professional background and 
interests move them to spend their time 
and money to attend the institute or to 
read the published papers be trusted with 
something more original and_ inspiring 
than, for the most part, they have here? 
Would it not here seem less essential that 
the speaker or writer should present a 
sound and accurate, not to say elementary, 
analysis of his topic than that he should 
present new ideas, even radical ideas, and 
leave his hearers stimulated, with an oc- 
casional one shocked? There is, of course, 
always the danger of being misunderstood 
or taken too seriously, but there are cer- 
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tainly times when that risk is worth run- 
ning.—John J. Lund, Duke University 
Library. 


Philadelphia Libraries and Their Hold- 
ings; Data Compiled as Part of a Re- 
port on Philadelphia Libraries to the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Bibliographical Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. pl., 46p. 5o¢. 
THE TOOLS of library cooperation are of 

two kinds, the line-and-reel variety and 

the net. If you are after one book at a 

time, the union catalog, Union List of 

Serials, or catalog of a library or a collec- 

tion may land it for you. If, on the other 

hand, you seek all or much of the informa- 
tion on some topic, the mesh of any de- 
scription of library resources is likely to 
seem too fine or too coarse. Moreover, 
with this sort of purpose you are apt to 
need the aid of someone skilled in tracking 
through the ramifications of print to the 
sources you require and consequently may 
find that a printed guide to library re- 
sources omits an essential factor of the 

bibliographical process, the names of li- 

brarians or experts who know how to 

manipulate the literature in your field. 

Descriptions of resources are a poor sub- 

stitute for the organization of staff and 

book stock resources of the nation as a 

whole or of one of its subdivisions; but 

thev are nevertheless a substitute which, in 

the hands of a resourceful librarian or a 

pertinacious student, will in the end help 

to connect print with the client. 

The Bibliographical Planning Commit- 
tee has compiled this list of special collec- 
tions and fields of specialization primarily 
as a guide for library planning, and has 
published it as a reference tool for li- 
brarians in Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
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Since the list is a summary of the com- 
mittee’s resources-information file (mainly 
supplied by the libraries described), this 
particular list is not a substitute for a 
bibliographical center, since the commit- 
tee is at present organizing one, but is 
one of the center’s tools in handy form. 
As such, it gives librarians and scholars 
outside Philadelphia a rapid but not hasty 
survey of the Philadelphia library-stock 
situation. The major portion of the 
pamphlet contains abstracts of the de- 
scriptions on file arranged by broad classes. 
This arrangement, though not novel to 
this type of publication as the introduction 
claims, is obviously a good one for plan- 
ning, since it shows gaps in subject fields 
which are covered, thinly presumably, only 
by general collections, and shows points of 
concentration at which the checking of 
bibliographies would indicate the need for 
coordinated purchasing. The abstracts are 
concise, seldom quantitative, occasionally 
vague, but their references to published 
inventories and catalogs, and the fact that 
more information is on file, make the list 
a useful tool for directing searchers in 
Philadelphia, a useful addition to the scat- 
tered resources-literature of the country at 
large. This section is a portrait—and a 
handsome one!—of Philadelphia library 
resources. 

The rest of the pamphlet consists of 
recent (apparently 1939) book stock and 
expenditure figures for 31 libraries and 
departments ; a chronology of Philadelphia 
libraries to 1900; and a classified list by 
subject specialization of libraries and de- 
partments. A good deal of hard clerical 
work has gone into the whole compilation, 
and in some places excellent professional 
work, such as the list of document collec- 
tions; there are one or two oversights, 
such as the omission of periodicals while 
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newspaper files and public documents are 
included, but this is not a piece of research 
—it is a survey of the Philadelphia book 
stock, and as such an interesting and 
provocative work for non-Philadelphians. 
—John VanMale, A.L.A. Fellow, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 


Review Index; a Quarterly Guide to Pro- 
fessional Reviews for College and 
Reference Libraries. Edited by Louis 
Kaplan and Clarence S. Paine. Chicago, 
Follett Book Co., December 1940 to 
date. $3.50 per annum. 

Ir, AS Pope puts it, “Index learning 
turns no student pale, yet holds the eel of 
science by the tail” the editors of the 
Review Index have done their profession 
a service in providing another grip on 
those elusive appraisals of current books 
which librarians seek for their own ad- 
vantage and that of their patrons. 

It is no substitute for the Book Review 
Digest because it gives no excerpts from 
reviews nor does it offer any symbols to 
indicate merit or the lack of it. Further- 
more, it is a straight author list with no 
entries under subject or title and a mini- 
mum number of cross references. It gives 
the author’s name in secondary fullness, a 
brief title, publisher, date, price, and, as a 
rule, a reference to one book review, al- 
though occasionally a second or even a 
third is cited. 

While the Book Review Digest selects 
reviews of books more or less in the pub- 
lic eye from approximately 80 periodicals 
and newspapers, the Review Index lists 
all of the reviews, with a very few excep- 
tions, in about 60 journals of a scholarly 
kind, and covers nearly 400 more titles 
than the other index in a three months 
period. As might be expected, there is 
some overlapping. Of the items in a 
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single column of the new index, 11 out of 
31 titles were covered in the Book Review 
Digest, while of the 19 reviews of books 
in the September, 1940, issue of the 
Geographical Journal, 8 were included in 
both places. It seems fair to conclude 
that the Review Index will provide each 
year critical information on about 1500 
more books than has been available in the 
past. 

One is struck by the absence of the 
foreign reviews which are so greatly de- 
sired by research workers in certain fields. 
The Bibliographie der Rezenzionen, which 
will continue to appear, one hopes, covers 
the foreign field quite comprehensively but 
scholars and library staff shy away from 
it. We like our information to come 
more easily. In any case, it is non- 
existent for the period covered by the 
Review Index. Foreign reviews are 
needed now as never before since personal 
communications with Europe have almost 
ceased. During the latter part of 1940 
few periodicals were received from con- 
tinental Europe. They have begun to 
come again. Among important reviewing 
media seen during the past month have 
been: Beiblatt zur Anglia, Deutsche 
Rundschau, Zeitschrift fiir Franzosische 
Sprache und Literatur and Nordisk Tid- 
skrift, to mention but a few of many. 
Incidentally, an important foreign lan- 
guage journal published in this hemisphere 
but omitted from the Review Index is 
Revista Iberoamericana which contains 
valuable signed reviews. Among English 
language periodicals there are several im- 
portant ones which are missing but they 
will most probably be added as a demand 
for them arises. 

While one misses any subject approach 
to material it is undoubtedly true, as the 
editors explain in the preface to the first 
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issue, that it would add greatly to the cost 
of the undertaking. What one misses 
even more is a guide to the length of the 
reviews which ought not to be pro- 
hibitively expensive either from the edi- 
torial standpoint or production costs. 

In spite of its modest format and the 
brevity of its entries, the Review Index 
should prove to be a useful and inexpen- 
sive addition to the bibliographical ap- 
paratus of college, university, and the 
larger public libraries—Harold Russell, 
University of Minnesota Library. 


Guide to Bibliographies of Theses, United 
States and Canada. Thomas R. Pal- 
frey and Henry E. Coleman. A.L.A., 
Chicago, 1940. 54p. $1.25, paper. 
THE SECOND EDITION to the Guide to 

Bibliographies follows closely in scope and 
arrangement the first edition of 1936. 
Part I is again a short list of those Ameri- 
can bibliographies which are not restricted 
to one institution or field of interest (7 
titles); Part II is a very brief list (65 
entries) arranged by subject or “field.” 
It is hard to understand the erratic choice 
of subject headings, the termination of the 
list with “Speech,” and the uneven inclu- 
sion of titles found later in Part III, but 
for practical purposes the last part is the 
more important section, and we proceed 
to that. 

In the division called “Institutional 
Lists” there are approximately 330 entries. 
Twenty-five per cent, which consist of 
references to college catalogs and presi- 
dents’ reports, have not been investigated. 
An additional 12 per cent refer to manu- 
script lists which must also be passed over. 
An inconsistency in the form of entry 
used for supplements, and a confusion be- 
tween checklisting technique and catalog- 
ing practice result in the cumbersome 
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inclusion of another 8 per cent of entries. 
Of the remaining 150 titles, 11 were out 
of date last August. These are: Clark 
University, George Washington Univer- 
sity, University of Florida, Louisiana State 
University, Ohio State University, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Stanford University, 
University of Southern California, Tulane 
University, and Vanderbilt University. A 
few omissions of old titles were noted. In 
the series called “Masters Essays” for 
Columbia University, 1934, 1937, and 
1938 are strangely missing. The Wiscon- 
sin Abstracts of Theses, v. 1, 1917, is 
omitted. A consistent practice for the 
arrangement of series notes and for the 
use of brackets would have been helpful 
since most of the outright errors were 
apparent in that connection. Obviously, 
the Guide is useful, but it is a great pity 
that such a compilation was not made to 
conform to the professional standards for 
either order, cataloging, or reference de- 
partments.—Isabel Howell, Vanderbilt 
University Library. 


Geschichte der Bibliotheken in Grossbri- 
tannien und in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika. Albert Predeek. 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1940. From the 
Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
III, pp. 855-975. 

THE MONUMENTAL Milkau-Leyh 
Handbuch der  Bibliothekswissenschaft 
was completed last year with the publica- 
tion of the third volume, which is devoted 
to library history. The consummation of 
this invaluable work represents the crown- 
ing effort of continental librarians to en- 
dow their profession with the status of a 
science standardized by its indispensable 
Handbuch. Petzholdt, Graesel, and Dahl 
had attempted the task with a degree of 
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success corresponding to the current state 
of the profession ; but they lacked the back- 
ground of the expansion and great ad- 
vances in technique which reached a cli- 
max in the thirties. Milkau-Leyh is a 
symbol as well as an exposition of one of 
the most significant cultural phenomena 
before the outbreak of World War II. 

A basic distinction of the German 
Handbiicher is that they are usually a 
combination of encyclopedia, textbook, and 
monograph, frequently presenting articles 
which are unique in the field concerned 
and which represent the best secondary 
sources. Such is the case with Milkau- 
Leyh; and of greatest interest to us is the 
first scholarly history of English and 
American libraries, written by Dr. Albert 
Predeek, director of the Technische Hoch- 
schule Bibliothek in Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. Like all other of the 
Handbuch, it is a full-fledged monograph 
and might well be reissued as a separate, 
possibly in translation. 

Dr. Predeek’s work is in two sections, 
one for Great Britain and one for Amer- 
He maintains a basic unity between 


sections 


ica. 
the two parts by such devices as emphasis 
on the mutual influences between the li- 
braries of the two great English-speaking 
nations. Thanks to extensive travels in 
both countries and previous research, he 
reveals a fine sense of proportion in or- 
ganization of his material. Documenta- 
tion from library literature as well as that 
of ancillary fields is abundant, and future 
investigators of problems in our library 
history will find a good starting point here. 

The section on English libraries is 
especially noteworthy for its sketch of the 
British Museum and the concise summary 
of Panizzi’s work as administrator and 
cataloger, based on Dr. Predeek’s more 
extensive study in the Festschrift Georg 
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Leyh. In many details he reveals himself 
as an authority on the English national 
character as reflected in the development 
of English libraries. Thus, for example, 
he points out the time lag between material 
prosperity and social progress as illustrated 
in the tardy appearance of the popular 
library in England; and very sensibly he 
interprets its rise as a manifestation of the 
general demand for cultural opportunities 
rather than conscious Americanization. 
On the whole, it would be difficult for an 
American to find fault with Dr. Predeek’s 
treatment of English libraries. One might 
perhaps wish for as extensive an account 
of the Library Association as there is of 
the A.L.A. ; but the excellence of the latter 
might be traced to Dr. Predeek’s associa- 
tions in this country, where he was visiting 
when much of the work of reorganizing 
the A.L.A. was in progress. 

Throughout the American section of 
the work Dr. Predeek displays a warm 
sympathy and fine understanding for 
American culture, particularly as revealed 
in his own field. He does not betray the 
unmitigated conviction that all is good in 
American libraries. Like Dr. Munthe, 
he sees that, while the terrain is fertile 
and well tilled, results are considerably 
short of perfection. Dr. Predeek’s associ- 
ation with leading American librarians 
gave him an insight without which his 
work would be much less valuable. For 
example, he does not accept at face value 
the popular superstition entertained abroad 
that early American research libraries, 
like our graduate schools, were inspired 
exclusively by German models, pointing 
out rather that German influence on 
American universities had only a second- 
ary reaction on their libraries. 

His treatment of the Library of Con- 
gress is quite as good as that of the British 
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Museum, but no American university 
library is treated so extensively as the 
Bodleian. The discussion of the Ameri- 
can public library is not so suggestive as 
Dr. Munthe’s brilliant essay on the pessi- 
mist and the public library; but it is a 
sober, informative description based on the 
best primary sources. On the other hand, 
he sometimes tends to misinterpret the 
work of the liberal arts college library, 
especially in its relation to research. He 
gives full credit to the role of philanthropy 
in the growth of American libraries, and 
there is a brief but sound account of the 
work of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Two peculiar aspects of American li- 
brarianship are exceptionally well treated. 
In dealing with the growth of the early 
research libraries Dr. Predeek shows the 
importance of acquisition of the private 
libraries of great European scholars. 
This subject which he has outlined so well 
deserves attention than it has 
hitherto received from library surveyors. 
The material on education for librarian- 
ship shows a deep-rooted understanding of 
our problems. Dr. Predeek does not look 
down his nose in pious contempt for 
American colleagues simply because most 
of them could not qualify for the Prussian 
hoherer Dienst, but he discusses our prob- 
lems intelligently and offers many helpful 
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suggestions. 

Dr. Predeek’s treatise should be read 
by every American librarian who com- 
mands the minimum essentials of Ger- 
man.—Lawrence Thompson, Iowa State 
College Library. 


Ancient Libraries. James Westfall 
Thompson. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, 1940. vi, 120p. $2. 


Tus little volume, although a later 
and separate publication, may seem at first 
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glance to be merely an introduction to the 
author’s Medieval Libraries (1939), 
which was reviewed by Prof. Curtis 
H. Walker in this journal, June, 1940. 
Actually there is no formal connection 
between the two books. Even the identity 
of authorship is deceptive; as a medieval- 
ist Prof. Thompson is an expert, as an 
orientalist and a classicist he is an ama- 
teur. Moreover, there is little historical 
connection between his two subjects; al- 
though medieval librarians may have re- 
assembled some volumes which had once 
been in Greek or Roman libraries, the 
medieval institutions, as institutions, were 
autochthonous. In the interim the very 
idea of a library had perished and it had 
to be reinvented. 

Yet despite their independence some 
comparison is inevitable between these two 
books in the field of library history which 
bear the same name on their title pages. 
Here in many points Ancient Libraries 
has the advantage. It is lucid and logical, 
not only in sentence structure but also in 
organic composition. Its style is inter- 
fused with the enthusiasm and vitality 
of the author. As one reads one can 
almost see and hear Prof. Thompson in 
person. Medical Libraries, on the con- 
trary, is turgid and heavy, but that was 
the work of many collaborators whose 
rhetorical infelicities were perhaps height- 
ened rather than tempered by editorial 
attempts to bring them into unison. 

In the matter of content, however, the 
present work is inferior. It is too brief 
for its theme. In fifty pages an attempt 
is made to summarize our knowledge con- 
cerning Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Greek, 
and Roman libraries; in forty-eight pages 
there is a discussion of “various technical 
matters . . . such as the format of books, 
library architecture, cataloging and clas- 
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sification, administration, book production, 
and bookselling” throughout the whole an- 
cient period ; two pages contain a glossary 
of Latin words; and twenty pages, in fine 
print, are devoted to notes and bibliogra- 
phies. With such a distribution of ma- 
terials it is difficult to understand for what 
kind of readers the book is intended; on 
the one side it is over-journalistic, on the 
other it is over-erudite. One must suspect 
that Prof. Thompson has combined lec- 
tures delivered to amateur book clubs 
with 
notes. 


selections from his own research 


In neither respect is the book wholly 
satisfactory as a contribution to the his- 
torical literature of librarianship. For 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian libraries the 
treatment is inadequate and sometimes in- 
accurate. In the discussion of Greek li- 
braries the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
civilizations are not clearly defined. The 
section on Roman libraries, like that on 
technical matters, is in large part a repe- 
tition of corresponding sections in his 
Medieval Libraries. Finally and most un- 
fortunately the bibliographies lack critical 
annotations. 

Yet in spite of these imperfections this 
book should be acquired by every historical 
library. In this field, as always, Prof. 
Thompson makes comparisons, throws off 
suggestions, and opens perspectives which 
will illuminate more laborious and better 
documented treatises on the same subject, 
compiled by precise but less talented men. 
—Pierce Butler, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


Wings for Words; The Story of Johann 
Gutenberg and His Invention of Print- 
ing. Douglas C. McMurtrie. Rand 
McNally, 1940. $2. 

PERHAPS none of the writers who have 
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contributed to the literature of the past 
year on the invention of printing has set 
himself a more difficult task than Mr. 
McMurtrie in this book, which purports 
to be the story of Johann Gutenberg and 
the conditions under which printing from 
moveable type was invented and developed 
in the Western world. The format and 
treatment are evidently intended to inter- 
est adolescent readers. 

Mr. McMurtrie has wisely seen that 
the scanty data available on the life of 
Gutenberg and the progress of his inven- 
tion are far from the kind of thrill one 
from a western or a mystery 
story. If he has ignored some of the pos- 
sibilities for sensation afforded by the 
disturbed period of which the work treats, 
he has added greatly to the value of his 
book by sticking closely to authentic 
sources and has confined the fictional addi- 
tions to details which add interest but in 
no way affect the historical integrity of 
the story. 

Two or three adults who have read it 
report it interesting and informative. The 
appendix on the mechanics of early print- 
ing and the list of important dates in 
printing are intended for adults and give 
the book reference value in many adult - 
departments. The illustrations are really 
an aid to a fuller understanding of the 


receives 


text. 

The book is not a substitute for Mr. 
McMurtrie’s more technical researches, 
nor is it intended to be. There is a large 
number of persons, even among college 
students, who know little about the be- 
ginnings of printing or the conditions 
under which the process was developed. 
For these the book will be an accurate and 
interesting source of information.—F rank 
K. Walter, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary. 
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Current Reference Aids 


Cem sy the Subcommittee on Current Reference Aids of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, covering the quarter, January 1-March 31, 1941. 
Titles are arranged by broad D.C. classification, with citations to reviews and annota- 
tions in many instances. The committee: Louis Shores, chairman ; Frances Neel Cheney, 
secretary ; Etheldred Abbot; Mabel L. Conat; Jack Dalton; Judith W. Hunt; Louis 
Kaplan; Charles F. McCombs; Robert Orr; James T. Rubey; Harold Russell ; Anne 
M. Smith. Please address all communications to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


o10 (General only, including periodical L.180. (Biblioteca di Bibliografia Ital- 
indexes ) iana, Xvi.) 

American Council on Public Affairs. The | ehmann. P. and Glauning, Otto. Mittel- 
American Labor Press, an Annotated Di- elesstiche " SicesiaceittenterntbetBiehe der 
rectory. The se Washington, D.C., Universitatsbibliothek und des Georgi- 
nest it arm anum zu Miinchen. Harrassowitz, 1940. 

266 yams America 12:26, Feb. 1941; MLR. $2: 1899, RM2o. (Zentralblatt fir Biblio- 


pie} : thekswesen, Beiheft 72.) 
Bibliografi over Periodiske Skrifter i Norge 
inntil 1920. Aschehoug, 1940. 170p. McMillen, James A. The Works of James 


4.48 Norwegian Kr. D. B. DeBow; a Bibliography of DeBow’s 

, Review with a Check List of His Mis- 
Bibliograficky Katalog. Literarni tvorba z cellaneous Writings Including Contribu- 
roku 1939 vyjma dila period. Red.: V. tions to Periodicals and a List of Refer- 
Foch. J. Drtina, Praha, 1940. 444p. ences Relating to James D. B. DeBow. 
Apply. Book Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss., 1940. 


36p. $1.50. (Heartman’s Historical Ser- 


Cole, Arthur, ed. A Finding List of Royal ies, No. §2.) 


Commission Reports in the British Do- 


minions .. . Harvard University Press, Marinis, Tammaro de. Appunte e Ricerche 
1939. 134p. $1.50. Bibliografiche. Hoepli, 1940. 160p. 
L. 350. 


Dansk Bogfortegnelse for Aarene 1935-1939. 
1. Haefte. Gad, 1940. 32p. 3 Danish Meurs, H. van. Literatuur-overzicht over 


Kr. het Jaar 1939 van de Taal-Land-en 
a ; seschi i Neder- 
Demaree, Albert L. The American Agri- M3 on 7 — 


cultural Press, 1819-1860. Columbia FI 
University Press, 1941. 430p. $4. (Co- : 
lumbia University Studies in the History Raabe, Gustav Elisar. Anonymer og Pseu- 
of American Agriculture, No. 8.) donymer, 1931-1935. C.B., 1940. 48p. 
5.60 Norwegian Kr. 


1.50. 


Evola, Niccold Domenico. Richerche Sto- 
riche sulla Tipografia Siciliana. L. S. Review Index. Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 194I-. 
Olschki, 1940. 255p. Apply. (Biblioteca Follett. $3.50 yearly. 

di Bibliografia Italiana, xv.) Seidened tn tis. tele. 

Fumagalli, Giuseppe. Vocabolario Biblio- Severance, Henry O. Handbook of the 
grafico, L. S. Olschki, 1940.  450p. Learned and Scientific Societies and Insti- 
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tutions of Latin America. Library of 
Congress, 1940. 123p. $2.50 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Tveteras, H. L. Horske Tidsskrifter. Bib- 
liog. over periodiske skrifter i Norge inntil 
1920. Univ.-Bibl., 1940. 1170p. Apply. 


U.S. Library of Congress. Division of Bib- 
liography. Cooperative Bibliographies. 
No. 1-. Library of Congress, 1941-. 
Free (mimeographed). 


No. 1 is Bibliography of Tanks and Other Military 
Track-laying Vehicles, by Douglas W. Bryant, De- 
troit Public Library. 


The Woman's Collection. A Bibliography 
of Material in All Matters Pertaining to 
Women’s Interests Added to the Wom- 
an’s College Library of North Carolina, 


1937-40. Prepared by the Library .. . 
Woman's College, Greensboro, N.C., 
1941. §5p. $.75. 


“Annual mimeographed supplements will follow.” 


020 Library Science 


Bibliothekswissenschaft. 
Bibliotheken. 
al}. 


Handbuch 
Band 3: Geschichte der 
Bearbeit. vom Aloys Bémer [et 
Harrassowitz, 1940. 1051p. RMB8o. 


der 


Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 


Association. Proceedings of the Third 
Convention. Wilson, 1941. 371p. $5; 
$3 to members. (Publications, Series II, 
Vol. 3.) 


Special Libraries Association. Financial 
Group. Banking and Financial Subject 
Headings for Bank Libraries and Finan- 
cial Information Files. The Association, 
1940. 98p. $4. 

RI. 1:27, Mar. 1941. 


100 Philosophy 


Riedl, John O., ed. Catalogue of Renais- 
sance Philosophers (1350-1650) ; compiled 
by Robert A. Baker [and others]. Mar- 
quette University Press, 1940. 179p. 
$2.50. 


150 Psychology 


Bartlett, Frederic O. Political Propaganda. 
Macmillan, 1940. 158p. $1.25. 
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Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
School of Education. Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, 1940. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. 674p. $6. 


Reviews about five hundred tests and three hun- 
dred books on testing. 


200 Religion 


Foote, Henry W. Three Centuries of 
American Hymnody. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 418p. $4. 

B.R.D. 36:19, Jan. 1941. 


Guide to Catholic Literature, 1880-1940. 
Walter Romig & Co., Detroit, 1940. 
1240p. $15.25, subscription. 

P.W. 139:1220, Mar. 15, 1941. 
Author-subject-title index of books and booklets, 


in all languages, by Catholics or of particular Cath- 
olic interest. 


Idaho. Secretary of State. Directory of 
Churches and Religious Organizations of 
Idaho . . . Prepared by the Idaho His- 
torical Records Survey, Boise, 1940. 
129p. Apply. 


Léwenthal, Rudolf, and others. Religious 
Periodical Press in China; with 7 Maps 
and 16 Charts. Synodal Comm. in China, 
1-A Kwantungtien hutung, Peiping, China, 
1940. 2v. Paper $2.75. (Sinological 
Series, No. §7.) 


Rumball-Petre, Edwin A. R. America’s 
First Bibles; with a Census of 555 Ex- 
tant Bibles. Limited ed. Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 1940. 
184p. $4. 


300 Social Sciences 


Allen, Henry J. Venezuela—a Democracy. 


Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 289p. $3.50. 

“Contains information on retail pie cost of 
living, working conditions in the oil fields.” M.L.R. 
§2:270, Jan. 1941. 


Hancock, William K. Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs. Vol. u. Prob- 
lems of Economic Policy, 1918-1939. Part 
1, Oxford University Press, 1940. 324p. 
$4.50. 

T.L.S., p. 382, Aug. 10, 1940; Int. Affairs 19:124, 

Oct. 1940. 

The Inter-American Statistical Yearbook; 
1940. Macmillan, 1941. $6. 
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Landra, Guido. Piccola Bibliografia Raz- 
ziale. Casa Editrice Vipiano, 1938. 77p. 
Apply. (Ragguagli Bibliografica, IV.) 


Shotwell, James T., ed. Governments of 
Continental Europe. Macmillan, 1940. 
1092p. $4.50. 


RI. 1:13, Mar. 1941. 


Copenhagen, Sta- 
Apply. 


Statistisk Aarbog, 1940. 
tistiske Department, 1940. 306p. 
M.L.R. 5§2:270, Jan. 1941. 


320 Political Sciences 


Brandon, Leroy D. Platforms of the Two 
Great Political Parties, 1932 to 1940. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 
[10s5|p Free. 


Hale, Mrs. Carolyn L. Sources of Current 
Information on State Government Func- 


tions. University of California, 1939. 
113p. (M.A. thesis, University of Cali- 
fornia. Typewritten, annotated list.) 
Hvem, Hvad, Hvor. Politikens Aarbog 
1941. Redarktgr: Helge Larsen. Dag- 


bladet Politiken, 1940. 592p. 4 Danish 


Kr. 


Public Administration Organizations; a Di- 
rectory of Unofficial Organizations in the 
Field of Public Administration in the 
United States and Canada, 1941. Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, 
1941. 1I187p. $1.50. 


Robinson, Edgar E. The Presidential Vote, 
1936; Supplementing the Presidential 
Vote, 1896-1932. Stanford University 
Press, 1940. gp. $2. 

RI. 1:24, Mar. 1941. 


U.S. Civil Service Commission. Federal 
Employment under the Merit System. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 112p. 


5¢. 


Zeitlin, Josephine Ver Brugge, comp. Ini- 
tiative and Referendum; a Bibliography. 
John Randolph Haynes & Dora Haynes 
Foundation, 2324 S. Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, 1940. 97p. Paper, 75¢. 
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; . Recall; a Bibliography. 
Haynes Foundation, 2324 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles, 1941. 41p. 50¢. 





330 Economics 


American Public Welfare Association. The 
Public Welfare Directory, 1941, a Listing 
of State and Local Public Assistance and 
Welfare Agencies. The Association, 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago, 1941. $1. 

Survey 77:96, Mar. 1941. 


Combines former directories issued by the associ- 
ation. Geographical arrangement. No index. 


Birren, Faber. The Story of Color. Crim- 
son Press, Westport, Conn., 1940. 344p. 


$7.50. 

T.B.RJI. 6:111, Feb. 
14:82, Jan. 1941. 

Appendix summarizes the color symbolism of the 
major hues of the spectrum and contains index and 
a bibliography of over 250 volumes. 


1941; Modern Packaging 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. United 
States Master Tax Guide, 1941; Based 
on the Internal Revenue Code and Regu- 
lations, Rulings and Decisions to 1941. 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago, 
1941. 256p. $1. 


Fabricant, Solomon. The Output of Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1899-1937. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 


1941. 685p. $4.50. 


Frederick, John H. Keeping Tabs on Taxes 
in the 48 States. Revised to Jan. 1, 1941. 
Distribution and Warehousing, 100 E. 
42d St., New York, 1941. 23+p. $2. 
(One copy free with each subscription to 
Distribution and Warehousing.) 

Digest of state corporation laws. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the 
United States. Chemical Facts and Fig- 
ures. Annual Statistics of the American 
Chemical Industry. Vol. 1. The Associ- 
ation, Washington, D.C., 1940. 219p. 
65¢; west of the Mississippi 75¢. 


Chem, & Met. Engr. 48:169, Feb. 1941. 
“The growth of the chemical industry is traced, 
tabularly, from 1849 to the present.” 


Massey, Philip. Industrial South Wales— 
a Social and Political Survey. Gollancz, 
1940. 288p., maps. 9s. 

M.L.R. 52:519, Feb. 1941. 
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Motor Truck Red Book, 1940, an Encyclo- 
pedia of the Laws, Rules, Regulations, 
Principles and Practices of Motor Truck 
Transportation. Compiled by W. T. 
Ashby and others. Traffic Pub. Co., 100 
6th Ave., New York, 1940. 925p. $10. 


Railway Age 109:991, Dec. 28, 1940. 


Research Institute of America, Inc. Sales 
Taxes and Use Taxes; an Analysis of the 
Treatment of Each State and City of the 
Problems Arising from Its Particular 
Sales or Use Tax Law, with Special Em- 
phasis upon Those Created by Interstate 
Shipments. Research Institute of Amer- 


ica, 1940. 34p. Apply. 


U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Economic Analysis of the Food Stamp 
Plan. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
98p. 20¢. (Special Report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration. ) 


U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Statistics 
of Income for 1938; Preliminary Report 
of Corporation Income and Excess-Profit 
Tax Returns Filed through December 31, 
1939. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
18p. 5¢. 


U.S. Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. Concentration and Composition 
of Individual Incomes, 1918-1937. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 1112p. 15¢. (Investigation 


of Concentration of Economic Power 
Monograph, No. 4.) 
340 Law 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, Ottawa, 


1941. Dominion-Provincial Conference. 
Plenary Session, Nos. 1-2, Tuesday, Jan. 
14, 1941—Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1941. 
King’s Printer, 1941. 2v. Apply. 


Reitzel-Nielsen, Erik. Dansk Juridisk Lit- 
teratur, 1939. Nyt Nordisk Forlag, 1940. 
96p. 4 Danish Kr. 

350 Military Affairs 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. Conscrip- 


tion, Law and Regulation; including Se- 
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lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
National Guard and Reserve Officers Mo- 
bilization Act, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, Regulations, Question- 
naire. Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, 1940. 147p. $1. 


Hartz, Louis, and others. Civil-Military 
Relations; Bibliographical Notes on Ad- 
ministrative Problems of Civilian Mobili- 
zation. Public Administration Service, 
Chicago, 1940. 77p. $1. 


Soc. Ed. 5:80, Jan. 1941. 


Kenderdine, John D. Your Year in the 
Army; What Every New Soldier Should 
Know. Simon and Schuster, 1940. 204p. 


$1. 


Lawson, Cecil C. P. History of the Uni- 
forms of the British Army; from the Be- 


ginning to 1760. Saunders, 1940. 2v. 
$15. 

T.L.S., p. 200, June 22, 1040. 

U.S. Selective Service System. Index to Se- 
lective Service Law, Regulations, and 
Forms. Government Printing Office, 
1940. 34p. 10¢. 


U.S. War Dept. Compilation of War De- 
partment General Orders, Bulletins, and 
Circulars. Sept. 1, 1940. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 277p. 35¢. 


370 Education 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research; ed- 
ited by Dr. Walter Scott.Monroe. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 1344 p. $10. 


Sponsored by American Educational Research As- 
sociation. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations. 
Fellowships and Other Aid for Advanced 
Work. The Institute, 1940. 351p. $1.50 
(Mimeographed). 


400 Philology 


Goodridge, Gerald W. F., comp. Practical 
English-French Dictionary for English- 
speaking Countries. Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 295p. 5s. 


Katara, Pekka. Finnisch-Deutsches Tasch- 
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Werner Séderstrém Os- 
844p. Apply. 


enworterbuch. 
keytié, 1940. 


English 
Rout- 


Kettridge, Julius O. French for 
Idioms and Figurative Phrases. 
ledge, 1940. 278p. 6s. 


Vangassen, H. Dialect-atlas van Vlaamsch- 
Brabant. Nijhoff, 1940. 2 portfolios. 
Fl. 60. (Reeks Nederlandsche Dialect- 
atlassen. ) 


500 Sciences 

American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. A Brief History of the As- 
sociation ... Its Present Organization and 
Operation, Summarized Proceedings . . . 
and a Directory of Members as of July 
1, 1940. The Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 1109p. $3.50. 


National Research Council, Canada. Sur- 
vey of Scientific and Industrial Labora- 
tories. Available from the Council or 
from the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1940. 8op. $1. 


News Ed., Am. Chem. Soc. 19:230, Feb. 25, 1941. 


Pledge, Humphry T. .. . Science Since 
1500; a Short History of Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry [and] Biology .. . 
H. M. Stationery Office [printed by W. 


Clowes and sons, Ltd.] 1939. 360p. 
7s6d. (Board of Education. Science 
Museum. ) 

T.L.S., p. 69, Feb. 10, 1940. 


530 Physical Sciences 


Great Britain. Ministry of Home Security. 
Air Raid Precautions Department. The 
Detection and Identification of War 
Gases; Notes for the Use of Gas Identi- 
fication Officers. Chemical Publishing Co., 
1940. 52p. $1.50. 


Internationale Meteorologische Organisa- 
tion. Bibliographie der Aerologischen 
Literatur. Von Karl Keil, Jg. 7, 1939-40. 
J. Springer, 1940. 82L. RM3. 


Lester, Reginald M. Weather Prediction. 


Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 256p. 
$4.25. 
T.B.RJI. 6:119, Feb. 1941; RJ. 1:18, Mar. 1041. 
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Smith, Donald M., comp. Bibliography of 
Spectrochemical Analysis. 2d ed. British 
Non-Ferrous Metals Research Associa- 
tion, London, 1940. 55p. 3s. 

RJ, Mar. 


Thomas, Edward. Handbook for Chemical 


1:26, 1941. 


Patents. Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 
280p. $4. 
RJ, 1:28, Mar. 1941; T.B.RJI. 6:106, Jan. 1941. 


570 Biological Sciences 


Illustrated Flora of the 
2d ed. Stanford Univer- 
Vol. 1. $7.50. 


Abrams, Leroy. 
Pacific States. 
sity Press, 1940. 
T.B.RI, 6:89, p-. 1941. 

To be published in four volumes. 

Canada. Department of Mines and Re- 
souces. Lands, Parks and Forests Branch. 
Dominion Forest Service. Native Trees 
of Canada. Ottawa, The Department, 
1939. 210p. 50¢. (Bulletin 61.) 


Revised edition of work first published in 1917. 


Die Dokumentation in 
der Forstwirtschaft. J. Neumann, Neu- 
damm, 1940. 87p. $2.10. (Zeitschrift 
fiir Weltforstwirtschaft, Band 7, Bei- 
heft.) 


Ji. Forestry 39:174-5, Jan. 1941. 


Griinwoldt, Franz. 


Imperial Forestry Bureau. Forestry 
Abstracts. Vol. 1, No. 1-, 1939-. Quar- 
terly. Imperial Forestry Bureau, Oxford, 
1939-. Subscription 25s; parts, 7s6d each. 


Iowa. Academy of Science. Plants of 
Iowa, Being a Fifth Edition of the Grin- 
nell Flora Revised and Enlarged . . . by 
Henry S. Conard. Athens Press, lowa 
City, 1939. 95p. Apply. (lowa 
Academy of Science, Biological Survey 
Publication, No. 2.) 


McFarland, John H., and others. Modern 
Roses II: a Uniform Descriptive List of 
All Roses in Commerce or of Historical 


or Botanical Importance. 2d ed. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 256p. $s. 
Landscape Arch. 31:80, Jan. 1941. 

Naturalists’ Directory. 32d ed. Cassino 
Press, Salem, Mass., 1940. 292p. $3. 


Directory of naturalists in North and South 
America. Contains list of natural history periodicals, 
list of natural history museums, etc. 
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Die Fermente. Sup- 
1924-38. W. 


Oppenheimer, Carl. 
plement. _Bibliographie 
Junk, 1939. 128p. FlL.1o0. 


Society of American Foresters, Appalachian 
Section, comp. Second Cumulated Index 
for Journal of Forestry. The Society, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 97p. $1. 


Ji. Forestry 39:73, Jan. 1941; T.B.R.1. 6:125, Feb. 
1941, 


600 Useful Arts 


Bauen im Nationalsozialistischen Deutsch- 
land. Ein Schrifttumsverzeichnis. Eher, 
1940. 39p. RM.80. (Schrifttumsbeit- 
rage zur Weltanschaul. Schulungsarbeit. 
H. 19.) 


Canada. Government Purchasing Stand- 
ards Committee. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Editorial Style Manual. King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1939. 177p. $1.50. 


Modern Plastics Catalog. Breskin Publish- 
ing Corp., 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
1940. 476p. $3.50. 

Aero Dig. 38:101, Feb. 1941. 


Peterson, Donald G., and Tinker, M. A. 
How to Make Type Readable; a Manual 
for Typographers, Printers, and Adver- 
tisers. Harpers, 1941. $2.50. 

T.B.RI. 6:122, Feb. 1941. 


Simon, André L., ed. A Concise Encyclo- 


pedia of Gastronomy. Sect. 2, Fish. 
Wine and Food Society, 1940. 4s. 
Section 1, Sauces, published 1939, 72p. 2/6. 
Special Libraries Association. Trade- 
Names Index. The Association, 1941. 
174p. $4. 
Spec. Lib, 32:18, Jan. 1941. 
610 Medicine 
Bernth, O., and Hagens, E. Medicinsk 
Kompendium. 3. Udg. 2. Halubind. 


Store nordiske Videnskabsboghandel, 1940. 
330p. 12 Danish Kr. 


Foust, Harry L. Anatomy of Domestic 
Animals; Atlas and Dissection Guide. 
lowa State College Press, Ames, 1940. 
64p. $1.75. 
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Am. Vet. Med, Assn. Jl. 98:167, Feb. 1941. 
“Real anatomy portrayed by color plates, sketches, 
and the necessary legends.’ 

Harry, Ralph G. Modern Cosmeticology ; 
the Principles and Practices of Modern 
Cosmetics. Chemical Publishing Co., 
1940. 288p. $s. 

RJ. 1:15, Dec. 1940; B.R.D. p. 32, Dec. 1940. 


Kricker, Gottfried. Schrifttumsnachweise 
der Medizin; Ubersicht tiber Handbiicher, 
Bibliographien, Referatenblatter und Son- 
stige Literaturquellen. J. A. Barth, 1940. 
Sop. Apply. 


Classified; also contains a subject index. 


Krogman, Wilton M. A Bibiliography of 
Human Morphology, 1914-1939. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1941. 385p. $3. 


Sonnenschein, Curt. Verzeichnis in 
Deutschland Erschienen Neuerer Disser- 
tationen und Habilitationsschriften aus 
dem Gebiet der Tropenmedizin und 
Tropenhygiene.... J. A. Barth, 1940. 
63p. RM3.80. 


Covers publications ‘of 1930-1938. 


620 Engineering 


Abbott, Arthur L. National Electrical Code 
Handbook, sth ed. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
595p. $3. 


Power &5:122, Feb. 1941. 


American Foundrymen’s Association. Gray 
Iron Division. Alloy Cast Irons; a Hand- 
book. The Author, Chicago, 1940. 270p. 
$3. 

T.B.R.I. 6:89, Jan. 1941; Metal Progress 38:815, 

Dec. 1940. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 
Index to A.S.T.M. Standards. The So- 
ciety, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 1940. 
1§2p. Free. 

Alphabetical index to 952 standards and tentative 

standards available at the end of 1940. 

Camm, Frederick J. A Dictionary of 
Metals and Their Alloys, Their Com- 
position and Characteristics, with Special 
Sections on Plating, Polishing, Hardening 
and Tempering, Metal Spraying, Rust- 
proofing, Chemical Colouring, and Useful 
Tables. Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 


245p. $3. 
R.I. 1:11, Dee. 1940; T.B.R JI. 6:4, Sept. 1940. 
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Radio Engineer's 
160p. 


Camm, Frederick J., ed. 
Vest-pocket Book. Newnes, 1940. 
386d. 


Craver, Harrison W., and von Urff, H. A. 
Engineering Defense Training. A.L.A., 
Chicago, 1940. 13p. 25¢. 


Gyngell, Eric S. Applied Chemistry for En- 
gineers. Longmans, 1940. 336p. $4. 


RI. 1:14, Mar. 1941; T.B.RI. 6:77, Dec. 1940; 
News Ed., Am. Chem. Soc. 19:226, Feb. 25, 1941. 


Highway Research Board. Highway Re- 


search, 1920-1940. Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 133p. $1, 
paper. 


International Electrotechnical Commission. 
International Electrotechnical Vocabulary. 
2d ed. American Standards Association, 
1940. 310p. $2.50. 

T.B.RI. 6:97, Jan. 1941. 


Janecke, Ernst. Handbuch aller Legierun- 
gen—Nachtrag. Robert Kiepert Verlag, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, 1940. 123p. 
RM 16. 


Met. and Alloys 13:110, Jan. 1941. 


Nelson, Douglas H. Glossary of Aero- 
nautical Terms. Newnes, 1940. 112p. 
386d. 


New York State Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 1941 Year Book. The Society, 
New York, 1941. $10. 


Engr. News Rec. 


Standard Steel Spring Co., Research Labora- 
tory, Coraopolis, Pa. Bibliography on 
Corrosion Protection Coatings. Micro- 
film ed. Available from American Docu- 
mentation Institute, Washington, D.C., 
1940. 134p. $1.50. (Document 1436.) 
Met. and Alloys 13:238, Feb. 1941. 


126:72, Feb. 27, 1941. 


Steel Castings Handbook. Steel Founders’ 
Society of America, Cleveland, 1941. 
503p. $2. 


Met. and Alloys 13:110, Jan. 1941. 


Talbot-Booth, Eric 
World. 2d ed. 
1097p. $2.50. 
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C. Aircraft of the 
Ryerson Press, 1940. 


U.S. Central Statistical Board. Construc- 
tion, Housing, and Real Property—a 
Survey of Available Basic Statistical Data, 
by Jean H. Williams, 1940. 169p. 35¢ 
paper. 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority. Pilots’ 
Radio Manual. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 98p. 25¢. 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority. Practical 
Air Navigation. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 245p. $1. (Civil Aero- 
nautics Bulletin 24.) 


U.S. Federal Power Commission. Direc- 
tory of Electric Utilities in United States, 
1940. The Commission, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 800p. $2. 


Power 85:122, Jan. 1941. 


U.S. Naval Observatory. American Air 
Almanac, 1941, January-April. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 240p. chart. 
$1. (U. S. Naval Observatory. Nau- 
tical Almanac Office.) 


World Directory of Electric Current Char- 
acteristics. Comp. by E. S. Moore. Ist 
ed. Published by E. S. Moore, c/o Cen- 
tury Electric Co., 1806 Pine St., St. 
Louis, 1940. 62p. $5. 


Heating, Piping and Air Cond, 
1941. 


13:191-2, Jan. 


630 Agriculture 
Brett, Walter. Home Gardening Encyclo- 
pedia. Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 
448p. $2.50. 


640 Home Economics 


Skinkle, John H. Textile Testing, Physical, 
Chemical and Microscopical. Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1940. 267p. $3. 

RJ. 1:26, Dec. 1940; T.B.R.I. 6:42, Oct. 1940. 


700 Visual Arts 


Adressbuch Internationaler Artistik. Ausg. 
2, 1940/41. Ritter, 1940. 399p. 
RM2.50. 


Appleton, Marion B., ed. Who's Who in 
Northwest Art; a Biographical Directory 
of Persons in the Pacific Northwest 
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Working in the Media of Painting, 
Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Illustration, De- 
sign, and the Handicrafts. Frank Mc- 
Caffrey, Seattle, 1941. 87p. $1. 


Brazer, Esther S. Early American Decora- 
tion; a Comprehensive Treatise Revealing 
the Technique Involved in the Art of 
Early American Decoration of Furniture, 
Walls, Tinware, etc. Pond-Ekberg Co., 
Springfield, Mass., 1940. 273p., il., plates 
(part colored). $15. 


Chicago. Art Institute. The First Century 
of Printmaking 1400-1500; a Catalogue 
Compiled by Elizabeth Mongan and Carl 
O. Schniewind. An Exhibition . . . Jan. 


30-Mar. 2, 1941. 152p. $1. 
Art. Dig. 15:24, Feb. 1, 1941. 
Bibliography. 


Cresswell, Keppel A. C. Early Muslim 
Architecture ... Part 2. Early ‘Abbasids, 
Umayyads of Cordova, Aghlabids, Talia- 
nids, and Samanids. A.D. 751-905... 
Clarendon Press, 1940. Pt. 2, 123p. 
Vols. 1-2. £10/10/0. 

Roy. Inst. of Brit. Arch. Ji. 8.3, 30:808-0, 1932. 
Part I Umayyads A. D. 622-750. Published 1932. 
Burlington Mag. 61:187-8, 1932; Art and Arch. 

33:327-3, 1932. 

Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik. Jg. 2, 
1939. Kress and Hornung, 1939. 172». 
RM to. 


Eastman Kodak Company. Kodak Refer- 
ence Book. The Company, Rochester. 
N.Y., 1940. 380 loose leaf. $2.75. 


Camera Craft 48:112, Feb. 1041. 


Harvard University. William Hayes Fogg 
Art Museum. Drawings in the Fogg 
Museum of Art; a Critical Catalogue by 
Agnes Mongan and Paul J. Sachs. Har- 
vard University Press, 1940. 3v. $25. 
Mag. of Art 34:34-37, Jan. 19041; Parnassus 12:23, 

Dec. 1940. 


Vol. 1 contains list of watermarks; Vols 
tain 404 illustrations. 


2-3 con- 


Jannasch, A. Die Niederlandischen Maler 
des 17. Jahrhunderts. Propylien, 1940. 
44p. (text) RM 34. (Propylaen-Kunst- 
geschichte. Bd. 12, Neue Bearbeitung. 


Contains 48 plates and 266 illustrations. 


Laughlin, Ledlie I. Pewter in America; Its 
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Makers and Their Marks. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1940. 2v. $25. 


Appendixes: I. Checklist of American makers of 
pewter, Brittania, or block tin. II. psceontanve 
inventories of American pewter shops. ibliography 


30p. 

Swift, Emerson H. Hagia Sophia. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. 265p. Plates 
included in paging, front., xlvi pl., plans. 
$10. 

Mag. of Art 34:47, Jan. 1941. 

“Most authoritative and up-to-date study available 
in the English language of one of the greatest 
architectural monuments of all time.” 

Parnassus 13:118-21, Mar. 1941. 

Symonds, Robert W. Masterpieces of Eng- 
lish Furniture and Clocks; a Study of 
Walnut and Mahogany Furniture, and of 
the Associated Crafts of the Looking- 
glass Maker and Japanner, Together with 
an Account of Thomas Tompion and 
Other Famous Clock-makers of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. B. T. Batsford, Lon- 
don, 1940. il., 171p., plates (part colored) 
£2/3/3. 

Apollo 32:158-9, Dec. 
203-4, Dec. 1940. 
Traub, H., and Lavies,s H. W. Das 

Deutsche Filmschrifttum. Ein Bibliogra- 

phie der Biicher und Zeitschriften .. . 

Hiersemann, 1940. 247p. RM24. 


1940; Burlington Mag. 77: 


780 Auditory Arts 


Arvey, Verna. Choreographic Music. Dut- 
ton [1941] 523p. 25pl. $3.75. 

Theatre Arts M. 25:320, Apr. 1941. 

An introductory manual including an index of 
musical compositions and bibliography and glossary 
of ballet terms. 

Biichen, Ernst. Worterbuch der Musik. 

Dieterich, 1940. 487p. RMo6.2s. 

(Sammlg. Dieterich, Bd. 20.) 


Ford, Ira W. Traditional Music of 
America. Dutton, 1940. 48op. $5. 
Gives scores, calls, and directions for early dance 
tunes. Classified index. 
Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
. supplementary volume. Macmillan, 
1940. 688p. $s. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. Apr. 1941; RJ, 1:13, Mar. 1941. 


Hall, David. The Record Book. Smith, 
Durell, 1940. 771p. $3.50. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:587, Mar. 1941. 
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Hughes, Anselm, comp. Liturgical Terms 
for Music Students. McLaughlin, Reilly 
[1940] 40p. 50¢ (pamphlet). 


Elizabeth C. An Almanac for 
Holt [1940] 382p. $2.50. 


curiosa, 


Moore, 
Music-lovers. 


Includes anecdotes, 
and a musical calendar. 


quotations, musical 

Stengel, Theo, and Gerigk, Herbert. Lexi- 
kon der Juden in der Musik. Mit eine 
Titelverzeichnis jiid. Werke. Hahnefeld 
Verlag, 1940. 380p. RM4.80. (Verdéf- 
fentlichungen d. Instituts d. NSDAP zur 
Erforschg. d. Judenfrage.) 


Work, John W. American Negro Songs. 
Howell, Soskin, New York [1940] 259p. 
$3.50. 

230 folk songs, religious and secular. 


8oo Literature 


Bandeira, 
Poetas 
2a. ed. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 
zilian). 


Includes biographical and critical notes. 


Manuel, ed. Antologia dos 
Brasileiros da Fase Parnasiana. 
Ministério da Educacao e Saude, 


294p. $8 (Bra- 


Bandeira, Manuel, ed. Antologia dos 
Poetas Brasileiros da Fase Romatica. 2 
ed. Ministério da Educacio e Saude, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1940. 379p. $8 (Bra- 
zilian). 


Contains biographical and critical notes. 


Bateson, Frederick N. W., ed. The Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature. 
Macmillan, 1941. 4v. $32.50. 

Notes and Queries, 18:89-90, Feb. 1, 1941; T.L.S. 


2029:648, Dec. 21, 1940; 2030:660, Dec. 28, 1940. 


Poets of Our Time. Har- 
court, Brace, 1941. 423p. $2.50. 


Sketches of nine poets (Auden, Eliot, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, MacLeish, Lindsay, Spender, Teas- 


Brenner, Rica. 


dale, Wylie, Yeats) with critical evaluations and 

bibliographies. 

Bruncken, Herbert. Subject Index to 
Poetry. A.L.A., 1941. 201p. $3.25. 


A subject index to the poems contained in 215 
anthologies, which will also be useful in identifying 
poems when only a fragment of a line is known. 
Canfield, Arthur G., and Patterson, W. F., 

eds. French Poems. Holt, 1941. 699p. 

$2. 

“A revised and enlarged edition of French Lyrics.” 


JUNE, 1941 


Combs, Homer C., and Sullens, Zay R. A 
Concordance to the English Poems of 
John Donne. Packard and Co., Chicago, 
1940. 418p. $7.50. 

P.W. 139:851, Feb. 15, 1941. 


Donovan, Frank Pierce. The Railroad in 
Literature; a Brief Survey of Railroad 
Fiction, Poetry, Songs, Biography, Essays, 
Travel, and Drama in the English Lan- 
guage, Particularly Emphasizing Its Place 
in American Literature. Railway and 
Locomotive Historical Society, c/o Baker 
Library, Harvard Business School, Bos- 
ton, 1940. 138p. $3; $2 to members. 


Ehrsam, Theodore G., comp. A Bibliogra- 
phy of Alfred Edward Housman. Faxon, 
1941. 44p. $1.25. (Useful Reference 
Series, No. 66.) 


P.W. 139:935, Feb. 22; 1236, Mar. 15, 10941. 

“Inaccurate, incomplete and without pretense to 
proper bibliographical form . . . Gives an imposing 
array of material written about Housman.” C. A. 
Stonehill. 


English Institute Annual, 1939. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 164p. $2. 


First collection of papers of the institute whose 
“primary purpose is to consider essential problems 
el literary and linguistic research.” Partial contents: 
Choosing a Topic for Research, by Carl Van Doren; 
Biography in America, by Townsend Scudder; The 
Search for English Literary Documents, by James 
M. Osborn. 


Fifty Years of German Drama; a Bibliogra- 
phy of Modern German Drama, 1880- 
1930; Based on the Loewenberg Collection 
in the Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 120p. $3.75. 
P.W. 


139:1055, Mar. 1, 1941. 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James, comp. The Ox- 
ford Book of Spanish Verse, Eighteenth 
Century-Twentieth Century; 2d ed., by J. 
B. Trend. Oxford University Press, 
1941. 576p. $3. 


Goedeke, Karl. Goedekes Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der Deutschen Dichtung; 
herausgegeben von G. Minde-Pouet. 
Lfg. 1 [for period 1830-1880] Ehlermann, 
1940. 1-208p. Apply. 


Gove, Philip B. The Imaginary Voyage in 
Prose Fiction; a History of Its Criticism 
and a Guide for Its Study, With an An- 
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notated Check List of Two Hundred and 
Fifteen Imaginary Voyages from 1700 to 
1800. Columbia University Press, 1941. 
456p. $3.50. 


Grieve, Christopher M. The Golden Trea- 
sury of Scottish Poetry. Macmillan, 
1940. 456p. 8s6d ($2.50 Toronto). 
T.L.S. 2037:78, Feb. 15, 1941. 


Harbage, Alfred B. Annals of English 
Drama 975-1700; an Analytical Record of 
All Plays, Extant or Lost, Chrono- 
logically Arranged and Indexed by Au- 
thors, Titles, Dramatic Companies, etc. 
(Published in cooperation with the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America.) 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila- 
delphia, 1940. 264p. $3. 

Should prove to be of more general use than 
Greg's Bibliography of the English Printed Drama 
to the Restoration because of longer period covered 
and excellent arrangement of material. The infor- 
mation on latest modern edition should make it a 
useful buying guide. A title by title check with 


Greg for the letters A through C discloses no omis- 
sions in Harbage. 


Index to Early American Periodical Litera- 
ture, 1728-1870. Part I. The List of 
Periodicals Indexed. Pamphlet Dis- 
tributing Co., 1941. 12p. Single copy 
35¢; 10 or more 10¢ each. 


Jackson, Daniel, comp. Anthologie de 
Poesie; an Anthology of European Verses, 
Classic and Modern, in the Original; with 


French Translations. Stechert. 582p. 
$4. 
Jenyns, Soame, tr. Selections from the 


Three Hundred Poems of the T'ang 
Dynasty. Dutton, 1941. 1116p. $1.25. 
(Wisdom of the East Series.) 


Jong, Dirk de. Onze Letterkundigen. 
Bio-en bibliographisch woordenboek der 
Nederlandsche, Vlaamsche en Zuid- 
Afrikaasche letterkundigen van 1880-1940. 
Brill, 1941. 15 guilders. 


Miller, Edmund M. Australian Literature; 
a Bibliographical and Descriptive Survey 
of Books Published by Australian Authors 
from 1795 to 1935 in the Class-divisions 
of Poetry, Fiction, Drama, Essays, Criti- 
cism and Anthology; and Including Bio- 
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graphical and Literary Sketches. ‘ 
(Melbourne University Press) Stechert, 


$12.50. 


O'Neill, Edward H. A Description and 
Analysis of the Bibliography of American 
Literature . . . Prepared by Edward H. 
O'Neill. Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1941. 25p. Free. 


Rogers, Paul P. The Spanish Drama Col- 
lection in the Oberlin College Library; a 
Descriptive Catalogue. Oberlin College, 
1940. 469p. $4.50. 

P.W. 139:262, Jan. 18, 1941. 

7400 dramatic works covering period 1675 to 1924, 
listed with exact recording of title-pages and place 
and date of first performance. 

Sola, Otto d’. Antologia de la Moderna 
Poesia Venezolana. Impresocres Unidos, 
1940. 2v. Apply. 


Includes biographical notes. 


Summers, Montague. A Gothic Bibliogra- 
phy. Fortune Press, 1940. 620p. 42s. 


1940. 2Vv. 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A. Shakspere’s King 
Lear (A Concise Bibliography.) The 
Author, 601 W. 113th St., New York, 
1940. 1101p. $5.50. (Elizabethan Bibli- 
ographies, No. 16.) 


Tyler, Moses C. The Literary History of 
the American Revolution. Barnes and 
Noble, 1941. 2v. $12.50. (Facsimile Li- 
brary.) 


A reprint of an old standby. 


Uslar Pietri, Arturo, and Padron, Julian, ed. 
Antologia del Cuento Moderno Venezo- 
lano (1895-1935). Taller de Artes 
Graficas, 1940. 2v. Apply. 


Williams, Edwin E. Racine depuis 1885; 
Bibliographie Raisonnée des Livres—Ar- 
ticles—Comptes-rendus Critiques Relatifs 
a la Vie et l'Ocuvre de Jean Racine 1885- 
1939. Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 279p. 
Apply. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Ro- 
mance Literature and Languages. Extra 
Volume XVI.) 


goo History 


Cambridge History of the British Empire. 
Vol. 2. The Growth of the New Em- 
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pire, 1783-1870. Macmillan, 1941. 1o8op. 
$10.50. 


TL5. % 25, Jam. 8h 


Koch, Rudolf. Zeichenbuch, Welches alle 
Arten von Zeichen Enthalt, wie sie 
gebraucht worden sind in d. frihesten 


1941. 


Zeiten... 3. Aufl. Insel-Verlag, 1940. 
ro9p. RMs. 

Lautenschlager, Friedrich. Bibliographie 
der Badischen Geschichte ... Jahrgang 
1939. Braun, 1940. 63p. RM1.50. 


(Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte des Ober- 
rheins. N.F. Bd. 53, Beil.) 


Maier-Hartmann, Fritz. Dokumente des 
Dritten Reiches. Hrsg. von Adolf Dres- 
ler. 2. Aufl. Eher, 1940. 575p. RM6.50. 
(Sammlung Rehse. Bd. 2.) 


Wattenbach, Wilhelm. Deutschlands Ge- 
schichtsquellen im Mittelalter: Deutsch. 
Kaiserzeit. Hrsg. von Robert Holtz- 
Bd. 1, H.3 Ebering, 1940. 359- 
RM6.40. 


mann. 
O17p. 


The World Over in 1940; ed. by Leon 
Bryce Bloch and Lamar Middleton. Liv- 


ing Age Press, 1941. 914p. $4. 


JUNE, 1941 


Commentary and chronology, nation by nation, 
and day by day throughout the year. 


g10 Geography and Travel 


Gregory, Cecil A. Atlas of the Discovery, 
Settlement, and Exploration of Australia. 
The Author, 30 Margaret St., Manly, 
Sydney, N.S.W., 1940. 64p. 2s. 


920 Biography 


Liberators and Heroes 
L. C. Page, 1940. 


Lansing, Marion. 
of South America. 
320p. $2.75. 


Contains 15 biographical sketches. 


Roosevelt, Theodore. Theodore Roosevelt 
Cyclopedia; ed. by Albert Bushnell Hart 
and Herbert Ronald Ferleger; foreword 
by William Allen White. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association, 28 E. 2oth St., New 
York, 1941. 674p. $6. 


South African Woman’s Who's Who. Bi- 
ographies Pty. Ltd., Johannesburg, 1940. 
497Pp. 52s6d. 


Yaben, Jacinto R. Biografias Argentinas y 
Sudamericanas. Tome 5. “Metropolis,” 
1940. 1445p. Apply. 
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Government Documents 


eee apies of the A.L.A. Public Documents Committee has been made re- 
sponsible for a section in College and Research Libraries which will be devoted to 
various phases of work with government publications. 

It is intended that the scope of the contributions which appear in the section shall 
include annotated lists of bibliographical aids, subject lists of public documents, and 
notes of general interest to persons engaged in work in this field. 

The committee: Violet Abbott Cabeen, chairman, James B. Childs, Mary Brown 


Humphrey, Robert E. Scudder. 


By ROBERT E. SCUDDER 


Current Bibliographical Sources for Government Document 


Acquisition: An Annotated List 


One of the great difficulties encoun- 
tered in acquiring government documents 
in a library is the lack of a complete list 
of current publications in the various fields 
of federal, state, and local documents. 
Even federal documents are not fully 
listed in any one—or even half a dozen 
places. The listing of state and local gov- 
ernment publications is much less com- 
plete than that of federal documents. Yet, 
if a library attempts to have a_ well- 
rounded and representative collection of 
official publications, the librarian responsi- 
ble for materials must exercise 
constant vigilance to keep up with this ever- 
increasing body of government documents. 

For this reason, this list has been com- 
piled in an attempt to bring together some 
of the most useful current bibliographies 
and lists of new government publications, 
particularly those which include processed 
documents, since the bibliography of near- 
print materials is much less complete than 
that of regularly printed publications. 

Although the emphasis has perhaps been 
placed on federal documents by the num- 
ber of entries which include only United 
States publications or which primarily cite 


such 
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federal material, a great many sources 
listed also include state and local publica- 
tions. A few are devoted entirely to non- 
federal documents. 

For the most part, the entries have been 
confined to current bibliographies or check- 
lists, and have not included abstracting 
journals or reviewing periodicals. How- 
ever, annotations and reviews have been 
indicated when included in a particular 
source. Checklists and bibliographies is- 
sued in processed form have been so indi- 
cated in the entries, since as a rule, this 
material is sent free to libraries on re- 
quest. Some of the printed lists are also 
available free; others must be purchased. 

Although a few of the sources cited are 
issued irregularly, frequency of publica- 
tion has been used as the criterion for the 
inclusion of most of the items on this list. 
With one exception (an annual in a field 
not otherwise covered) semi-annual, or 
preferably, more frequent publication has 
been considered a requirement for a “cur- 
rent” source. For this reason, many lists 
of federal department and bureau publica- 
tions which are revised and reissued every 
year or so have been omitted. In most 
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cases, there is a more frequently issued 
source for the material of these agencies in 
the list which follows. Publications which 
are not generally available to libraries 
have also been omitted in this list. As a 
result, many of the processed acquisition 
lists of government libraries have not been 
included, although they are excellent 
sources for document acquisition when 
available. 

There has been no attempt to include 
here the various official checklists which 
a number of state agencies issue for the 
current publications of their own state, 
since these have been covered in the Man- 
ual on the Use of State Publications edited 
by Jerome K. Wilcox (Chicago, 1940).' 

Obviously, many of the lists which fol- 
low are not confined exclusively to docu- 
but nongovernmental 
material on the same subject. However, 
about half of the lists include only publi- 
cations issued by government agencies. 


ments also list 


The Agricultural Index; Subject Index to 
a Selected List of Agricultural Periodicals, 
Books, and Bulletins. Vol. 1, 1916 to 
date. New York, Wilson, 1917 to date. 
Monthly, with various cumulations. 


Contains “List of Experiment Station Literature,’ 
“List of Agricultural Department Literature,” “List 
of Selected Extension Public ations,”’ and “Check-list 
of Occasional Literature."” Both near-print and 
printed federal and state publications on all phases 
of agriculture are included. Not annotated. 


The American City. Vol. 1, No. 
1909 to date. New York, 
Monthly. 


Includes a section entitled “Municipal and Civic 
Publications,” which lists official material issued by 
governmental agencies of American cities. Many 
items are annotated or reviewed. 


Sept. 
1909 to date. 


1P. 76-91. Since the publication of the Manual, 
the publication of two new processed state lists has 
begun: 

(1) North Carolina. University. 
ments Department. Monthly Checklist of Oficial 
North Carolina Publications. Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3, Jan./ 
March to40 to date. Chapel Hill, 1o4o0 to date. 

(2) Colorado. State Library. Checklist of Colo- 
rado Official State Publications. wil/June 1940 to 
date. Denver, 1940 to date. Hi its Extension 
Bulletin.) 


Library. Docu- 


JUNE, 1941 


The American Political Science Review. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1906 to date. 
Evanston, Ill., American Political Science 
Association, 1906 to date. Bimonthly. 
Contains a bibliographic section “‘Recent Publica- 

tions of Political Interest’ including “Government 

Publications” compiled (since 1923) by Miles O. 

Price of the Law Library, Columbia University. 

Includes both processed and printed ~~ Seca, 


and territorial publications, as well as foreign an 
international documents, partially annotated. 


American Statistical Association. Journal 
of the American Statistical Association. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1888 to date. 
Washington, 1888 to date. Quarterly. 


Includes a section entitled “Statistical News and 
Notes,” a running commentary on various govern- 
ment agencies engaged in statistical work. Indicates 
plans, work in progress, contemplated studies as 
well as publications already issued. Contains Cana- 
dian as well as American studies. The notes vary 
in length from a short paragraph to a signed article 
of two or more pages. 


The Bibliographic Index, a Cumulative Bib- 
liography of Bibliographies. Vol. 1, 1938 
to date. New York, Wilson, 1938 to date. 
Quarterly, annual cumulations. 


Lists a great many official publications of federal, 
state, and municipal agencies which contain bibli- 
ographies. Covers all fields and includes both near- 
print and printed materials. Not annotated. 


The Booklist, a Guide to Current Books. 


Vol. 1, Jan. 1905 to date. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1905 
to date. Semimonthly. 

Included irregularly is a section “U.S. Public 
Documents” compiled by Carl H. Melinat. Limited 
to federal publications, it includes mostly printed 
material, arranged under broad subjects with anno- 
tations. 

Chicago. Municipal Reference Library. 


Check-list of Publications Issued by Local 
Governing Bodies in Chicago and Cook 


County. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan./May 1936 to 
date. Chicago, 1936 to date. Monthly. 
Processed. 


Lists the official and quasi-official publications of 
Chicago and Cook County deposited in this library. 
Not annotated, but includes both printed and near- 
print publications. 


District of Columbia Library Association. 


D. C. Libraries. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1929 
to date. Washington, 1929 to date. 
Quarterly. 

Includes a section “‘Recent Bibliographies” which 
is aiety devoted to listing the current bibliographies 
issued by governmental agencies. The list has a 
broad subject arrangement, is not annotated, but 


includes both printed and near-print material. Lim- 
ited chiefly to bibliographies originating in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Joint Reference Library, Chicago, Ill. Re- 
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cent Publications on Governmental Prob- 
lems. Sept. 7, 1932 to date. Chicago, 
1932 to date. Weekly. Processed. 


Lists new material on practically all phases of 
government activity, federal, state, and municipal. 
A subject arrangement, without annotations, Dut 
including processed as well as printed publications. 


Law Library Journal. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 
1908 to date. Washington, American As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, 1908 to date. 
Bimonthly. 


Includes a section “Checklist of Current American 
State Reports and Session Laws Exclusive of Side 
Reports” in each issue. In addition, special lists 
and bibliographies, containing state and federal 
legal documents, are frequently published in this 
periodical. 


National Economic and Social Planning As- 


sociation. The NESPA Guide. No. 1, 
Jan. 15, 1940 to date. Washington, 1940 
to date. Monthly. 

Includes “Government Reports” and “Notes,” 


listing federal and state near-print and printed pub- 

lications in the field of national planning. Extensive 

annotations. 

National Municipal Review. Vol 1, No. 1, 
Jan. 1912 to date. New York, National 


Municipal League, 1912 to date. Month- 

ly. 

Includes “Research Bureau Reports Received,” 
“Books in Review,” and “Additional Books and 


Pamphlets Received,” listing federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal publications on municipal affairs, arranged 


under broad subjects. Not annotated; the more 
important items are reviewed. 
New York Public Library. Municipal 


Reference Library. Municipal Reference 
Library Notes. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 28, 
1914 to date. New York, 1914 to date. 
Monthly. 


Contains “List of New York City Publications” 


(issued since Vol. 1, No. 16, February 10, 1915) 


and “Current Civic Literature,” an annotated list 

of publications of and about municipal agencies. 

Each list includes both processed and printed pub- 

lications. 

Pan American Union. Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 
1893 to date. Washington, 1893 to date. 
Monthly. 


Contains a semiannual list “Publications of the 
Pan American Union,” which includes near-print as 
well as printed material issued by the organization, 
with a running commentary. 

Public Affairs Information Service. Bul- 
letin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service. Vol. 1, 1915 to date. New 
York, 1915 to date. Weekly, with quar- 
terly and annual cumulations. 

Includes a great many federal, state, and municipal 
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documents, both processed and printed, in a subject 
arrangement. of particular importance is the list 
of documents of some twelve large American cities 
included under the heading “Municipal Documents.” 
Occasional annotations or descriptive notes. 


Special Libraries, Official Organ of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. Vol. 1, No. 
1, Jan. 1910 to date. New York, 1910 to 
date. Monthly. 


Does not publish lists of documents as a regular 
feature, but often includes special lists of govern- 
ment material, such as the recent “New York City 
Department of Health Periodicals and Serials Pub- 
lished 1866-1930" by Estelle Brodman (Vol. 31, 
Nos, 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1940); “Recent Aids to Public 
Documents Use” (Vol. 20, nos. 6-7, July/Aug.-Sept 
1938), “Aids to Public Document Use Since 1937’ 
(Vol, 31, No. o, Nov. 1940), “Aids to Foreign Pub- 
*” (Vol. 31, No. 10, 


lic Document Use Since 1937” 


Dec. 1940), all three by Jerome K. Wilcox. 

Technical Book Review Index. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Sept. 1935 to date. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, 1935 to 
date. Monthly. 


Contains the more important processed and printed 
official publications which deal with technical sub- 
jects, and includes quotations from reviews. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering Bureau. 
Current Literature in Agricultural En- 
gineering. Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 1931 to 


date. Washington, 1931 to date. 
Monthly. Processed. 
Includes both federal and state documents on 


technology in agriculture. Lists both near-print and 
printed publications, often with annotations. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Agricultural 
Economics Bureau. Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Literature. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 
1927 to date. Washington, 1927 to date. 
Monthly. Processed. 


Contains three lists of current documents in the 
general field of agriculture: “Bibliographies,” “State 
Publications, a List of the Publications of thé State 
Agricultural Colleges, Departments of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, and Agricultural 
Extension Services” compiled by Mary F. Carpen- 
ter; “U.S. Department of Agriculture Publications, 
Economic in Character” compiled by Katharine Ja- 
cobs and Nadine G. Weaver. All three lists include 


both processed and printed publications. There 
are some annotations or content notes. 
Agricultural Finance Review. Vol. 1, 





No. 1, May 1938 to date. Washington, 
1938 to date. Semiannual. Processed. 


Includes a section “Literature on Agricultural 





? Since a subject arrangement was not possible for 
this list of document acquisition sources, the official 
entries have been entered according to the Super- 
intendent of Document’s headings, rather than by 
the more usual Library of Congress headings. In 
this way, material on the same subject (e.g., agri- 
culture) has been kept together for the most part. 
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Finance,” which lists federal and state near-print and 
printed publications arranged under broad subjects 

credit, insurance, land values and appraisal, taxa- 
tion, and local government. Includes some annota- 
tions and content notes. 





Farm Population and Rural Life Ac- 


tivities. Vol. 1, No. 1, March 1927 to 


date. Washington, 1927 to date. Quar- 

terly. Processed. 

A section “List of Publications Reviewed and 
Received” contains material in the field of rural 


sociology, including both federal and state publi- 
cations, processed and oriented. Not annotated; many 
titles are reviewed in the periodical. 

, : 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Washington, 


— Land Policy Review. 
May/June 1938 to date. 
1938 to date. Monthly. 


Includes a section “Books” and another section 
“For Your Attention” each of which lists new pub- 
lications on land economics and land use, including 
both printed and processed federal and state docu- 
ments with annotations or reviews. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Marketing <Activi- 


ties. Vol. 1, No. July 1939 to date. 
Washington, 1939 to date. Monthly. 
Processed. 


“Pertaining to Marketing” 
Department's current 


fields of 


Contains a_ section 
which lists the Agriculture 
publications (mostly processed) in the 
marketing and ann Not annotated. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Consumers’ 
Counsel Division. Consumers’ Guide. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Sept. 14, 1933 to date. 


Washington 1933 to date. Semimonthly. 


“Consumers’ Bookshelf” ap- 
i new material in the 
L ists federal and state 
with anno- 


Includes a_ section 
pearing irregularly and listing 
field of consumer education. 
documents, both near-print and printed, 
tations. 

U.S. Agriculture Department. Experiment 
Stations Office. List of Station Publica- 
tions Received during November 1903 to 
date. Washington, 1903 to date. Month- 
ly. Processed. 

A checklist of state agricultural experiment station 


publications received in the library of the U.S. 
Exp riment Stations Office. Not annotated. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Forest Serv- 

ice. Forestry Current Literature. New 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan./Feb. 1934 to 
date. Washington, 1934 to date. Bi- 
monthly. Processed. 


Lists federal and state documents, both processed 
and printed, on forestry, arranged under broad sub- 
jects, without annotations. 


Series, 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Information 
Office. Monthly List of Publications. 


JUNE, 1941 


April 1896 to date. Washington, 1896 to 
date. 


Confined to en publications of the Agriculture 
Department. 0 annotations. 


U.S. Agriculture Department. Library. 
Agricultural Library Notes. Vol. 1, No. 


, Jan. 1926 to date. Washington, 1926 
to date. Monthly. Processed. 


Contains three current document lists in the field 
of agriculture: “Bibliographies and Lists, ” “List of 
State Extension Publications Received,” a monthly 
checklist, ant \‘~ List of Processed Publica- 
tions of the U. artment of Agriculture.” The 
first two lists Fe both printed and processed 
material. Occasional annotations. 





Cotton Literature, Selected References. 


Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1931 to date. Wash- 
ington, 1931 to date. Monthly. Pro- 
cessed. 


Lists and annotates both near-print and printed 
federal and state documents on all aspects of the 
subject of cotton, arranged under broad subdivisions 
of this subject. 


Agriculture Department. Soil Con- 
Service. Soil Conservation. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 1935 to date. Wash- 
ington, 1935 to date. Monthly. 


Includes a section “For Reference” (compiled by 
Etta G. Rogers) consisting of federal and state 
processed and printed publications on soil con- 
servation, land use, and erosion. No annotations, 
but some items are reviewed. 


U.S. 


servation 





Soil Conservation Literature, Selected 
Current References. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan./ 
Feb. 1937 to date. Washington, 1937 to 
date. Bimonthly. Processed. 


Includes three current partially anpetenes lists of 
documents on the cana subject of soil conserva- 
tion: “State Experiment Station and Extension Pub- 
lications,” “U.S Government Publications,” and 
“Bibliographies ‘and Lists.” All include near-print 
as well as printed publications. The field and re- 
gional publications of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service included here, are seldom listed elsewhere. 


U.S. Central Housing Committee. Housing 
Index-digest. Vol. 1, No. June 15, 
1936 to date. Washington, 1936 to date. 
Semimonthly. Processed. 


Lists and annotates new government material on 
housing and slum clearance. Includes both near- 
print and printed publications of federal, state, and 
municipal agencies. 


U.S. Commerce Department. Census Bu- 
reau. The Registrar. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan. 1936 to date. Washington, 1936 to 
date. Monthly. Processed. 


Includes a section “New Publications” limited for 
the most part to the processed publications on vital 
statistics of the Census Bureau. Not annotated. 
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U.S. Commerce Department. Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Civil Aeronautics 
Journal. Vol. 1 1, Jan. 1, 1940 to 
date. Washington, 1940 to date. Semi- 
monthly. 


Includes irregular! 
nautical Publications’ 
prentes publications of 

artially annotated. 


a brief section “New Aero- 
confined to the processed and 
various federal agencies. 


U.S. Commerce Department. Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce Bureau. Domestic 
Commerce, a Weekly Bulletin. Vol. 1, 
.No. 1, May 4, 1927 to date. Washington, 
1927 to date. Processed. 

Includes a section “New Business Books and 


Reports” compiled by F. Stirling Wilson. Con- 
tains both near-print and printed publications with 
annotations. Occasionally, there is in addition, a 
special list: “Miscellaneous Publications of the De- 
partment of Agriculture” devoted chiefly to proc- 
essed material. 


Domestic Commerce News. No. 1, 
Nov. 5, 1937 to date. Chicago, [etc.] 
1937 to date. Processed. 


Lists new publications (chiefly processed) of the 
Commerce Department, in particular, material is- 
sued by the Census and Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureaus. rtially annotated. Issued inde 

ndently by several of the district offices of the 
ureau. — 








Domestic Commerce News Letter. 
Sept. 1935 to date. Washington, 1935 to 
date. Monthly. Processed. 


Emphasizes near-print publications of the agencies 
in the Commerce Department—new census releases, 
additions to the various information services of the 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau, as well as 
other processed (and printed) materials. Includes 
—— eee not Geswhere listed. Partially anno- 
tated. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Oct. 5, 1940 to date. Washington, 


1940 to date. Weekly. 
Has a section “New Books and Reports” by 
F. Stirling Wilson, which lists new material on 


Includes both near- -print and printed 
From time to time includes 
a list (not elsewhere dupli- 
from the Com- 


foreign trade. 
items, with annotations. 
“Trade Lists Available,” 
cated) of material to be obtained 
mercial Intelligence Division. 


Marine In- 
Bulle- 


U.S. Commerce Department. 
spection and Navigation Bureau. 


tin. Vol. 1, July 1936 to date. 
Washington, 1936 to date. Monthly. 
Processed. 

Has a section “Publications” which lists new 


federal material in the fields of navigation and 
shipping, including the processed Circular Letters 

Marine Inspection and Navigation Bureau. 
Not annotated. 


U.S. Commerce Department. National Bu- 
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reau of Standards. Technical News 


Bulletin. No. 1, Dec. 1917 to date. 
Washington, 1917 to date. Monthly. 
Includes two lists: “New and Revised Publica- 


tions Issued” and “Mimeographed Material.” Con- 
fined exclusively to the publications of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and not annotated. 


U.S. Federal Radio Education Committee. 
Service Bulletin of the FREC. Vol. 1, 
’ , Nov. 1939 to date. Washington, 
1939 to date. Monthly. 


Contains a section “Books and Articles” which 
lists, with annotations, new —— in the field of 
radio in education. The pe odical also announces 
the new publications of the Feller Radio Education 
Committee. 


U.S. Federal Reserve System Board of 
Governors. Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1, 1915 to date. 
Washington, 1915 to date. Monthly. 


Reserve Publications” 
which lists, with annotations, the current processed 
and printed publications and releases of this 
agency. Confined chiefly to material originating in 
Washington, D.C. 


Has a section “Federal 


U.S. Federal Security Agency. Education 
Office. Library Notes. [No. 1] Sept. 
1937 to date. Washington, 1937 to date. 
Irregular. Processed. 


A list of “Books and Pamphlets Relating to Voca- 
tional Education” (prepared by Helen Ellis Wheeler) 
which includes municipal, state, and federal near- 
print and printed material, with annotations. 


School Life. Vol. 1, Aug. 1, 
1918 to date. Washington, 1918 to date. 
Monthly. 


Has a section “New Government Aids for Teach- 
ers” which includes both processed and printed 
material with annotations. g ial lists of govern- 
mental material on various oimational subjects are 
also occasionally printed in this periodical, 


U.S. Federal 
Health Service. 
[Vol. 1, No. 1] July 13, 
Washington, 1878 to date. Weekly. 


Has included (since 1922) a list (now issued 
semiannually) of the printed publications of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Also available in the 
reprints from Public Health Reports. Not annotated. 





Security Agency. Public 
Public Health Reports. 
1878 to date. 


U.S. Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Social Security Bulletin. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan./March 1938 to date. 
Washington, 1938 to date. Monthly. 


Includes a section “Recent Publications in the 
Field of Social Security” which lists Someoal, state 
and municipal documents, both processed and 
printed, under broad subdivisions of the subject, with 
annotations. Occasionally, checklists of state peri- 
odical publications on social welfare and security 
are also featured. The annual supplement Social 
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Security Yearbook has a section “Publications” 
which lists processed and printed federal material 
on social security. 


U.S. Federal Works Agency. Public Roads 
Administration. Highways, Current Lit- 
erature. [Vol. 1, No. 1] Nov. 1, 1921 to 
date. Washington, 1921 to date. Weekly. 
Processed. 


Compiled by the library staff of the Public Roads 
Administration and ot Bn federal, state, and 
municipal near-print and printed ublications on 
highways, motor vehicles, and related subjects. Par- 
tially annotated. 


U.S. Federal Works Agency. Work Proj- 
ects Administration. Bibliography of Re- 
search Projects Reports; W.P.A. Techni- 
cal Series, Research and Records Projects 
Bibliography. No. 1, Feb. 2, 1940 to date. 
Washington, 1940 to date. Irregular. 
Processed. 


A list of W.P.A. research projects, arranged under 
broad subject classifications. Includes both processed 
and printed municipal, state, and federal publications. 
Much of this material is not elsewhere recorded. Not 
annotated. 


U.S. Government Printing Office. Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Depository In- 
voice. No. 1283, Sept. 26, 1906 to date. 
Washington, 1906 to date. Monthly. 


A checklist of printed government publications is- 
sued to depository libraries. Contains a_ section 
“New Classification Numbers” which lists new serial 
publications of government agencies, both processed 
and printed, cataloged in the v S. Public Documents 
Library in Washington, D.C. Not annotated. 


—— United States Government Publica- 
tions Monthly Catalog. No. 1, Jan. 1895 
to date. Washington, 1895 to date. 


The official and most nearly complete current list 
of federal publications. Has included processed 
publications since January 1936. For the most part, 
omits press releases, administrative, regional, and 
confidential publications. A few descriptive anno- 
tations. 





Weekly List of Selected United States 
Government Publications. July 11, 1928 
to date. Washington, 1928 to date. / 


Includes only the most important 
of the federal government arrange 
type of publication. 


rinted material 
by subject or 
Partially annotated. 

Fish and Wild- 
Review. No. 1, 


U.S. Interior Department. 
life Service. Wildlife 
Sept. 1935 to date. Washington, 1935 to 
date. Irregular. Processed. 


Lists and abstracts federal and state publications 
in the field of wildlife conservation and management 
under subdivisions of the subject. Includes both 
near-print and printed material. 


JUNE, 1941 


U.S. Interior Department. Geological Sur- 


vey. Publications Issued. List 1, Sept. 
1907 to date. Washington, 1907 to date. 
Monthly. 


Lists the current paqactions of the U.S. Geo- 
logical ~~ = Confined mostly to printed publica- 
tions, but includes maps and charts. 

tations. 


Includes anno- 


U.S. Interior Department. Mines Bureau. 
New Publications. Monthly List 1, Oct. 
1910 to date. Washington, 1910 to date. 


Confined to the current processed and printed 
publications of the U.S. Mines Bureau, with anno- 
tations. Includes a list of periodical publications, 


U.S. Interior Department. National Park 


Service. Yearbook: Park and Recreation 
Progress. 1937 to date. Washington, 
1938 to date. Annual. 


Includes a section “Current Bibliography” (com- 
piled by Irmine B. Kennedy) of material on recre- 
ation, national parks, and conservation. Includes 
federal, state, and local government publications, 
both processed and printed. Not annotated. 


U.S. Interior Department. Travel Bureau. 


Official Bulletin. No. 1, Oct. 1938 to 
date. Washington, 1938 to date. 
Monthly. Processed. , 


Includes a section “‘Travel Literature” listing state 
and local publications and maps, both near-print 
and printed, on travel, recreation, parks, etc. Par- 
tially annotated. 


U.S. Labor Department. Children’s Bureau. 
The Child. Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1936 to 


date. Washington, 1936 to date. 
Monthly. 
Includes “Book Notes” listing processed and 


printed federal and state material on various phases 
of child welfare, with annotations. 


U.S. Labor Department. Labor Standards 
Division. Labor Standards. Vol. 1, No. 
1, April 1938 to date. Washington, 1938 
to date. Monthly. 


Has a section “New Publications” which lists 
near-print and printed publications of federal and’ 
state governments, in the field of labor standards, 
with annotations. 


U.S. Labor Department. Labor Statistics 
Bureau. Monthly Labor Review. Vol. 
1, No. 1, July 1915 to date. Washington, 
1915 to date. 

Includes a section “Recent wien yen of Labor 
Interest” which lists new processed and _ printed 
foreign and United States HF amy state, and munici- 
pal documents in various labor fields—consumers, 
cooperative movement, cost of living, employment, 


industrial hygiene, labor legislation, wages, etc., with 
annotations. 
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U.S. Labor Department. Women’s Bureau. 
The Woman Worker. [Vol. 1, No. 1] 
Feb. 10, 1921 to date. Washington, 1921 
to date. Bimonthly. 


Has a section “Recent Publications” which lists the 
new printed and processed material issued by the 
U.S. Women's Bureau, as well as other federal and 
of women in 


state publications on the subject 

industry. Occasional annotations. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Documents Di- 
vision. Monthly Check-list of State 
Publications. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1910 
to date. Washington, 1910 to date. 


The official and most complete checklist of state 
publications, both near-print and printed. Limited 
to material deposited in the Library of Congress. 
Includes publications of the District of Columbia, 
the territories and possessions as well as those of 
associations of state officials and regional organiza 
tions, 


U.S. President. National Resources Plan- 


ning Board. Bibliography of Reports by 
State and Regional Planning Organiza- 


tions. No. 1, Jan./April 1937 to date. 
Washington, 1937 to date. Irregular. 
Processed. 


Includes both processed and printed publications of 
official planning bodies. Occasionally a cumulated 
number is issued. Not annotated. 


U.S. State Department. The Department 
of State Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 1, July 1, 
1939 to date. Washington, 1939 to date. 
Weekly. 


Includes three lists of new federal publications: 
“Regulations,” “Legislation,” and “Publications.” 
Limited chiefly to printed material but not confined 
to the publications of the U.S. State Department. 
Not annotated. 


— 


U.S. State Department. Publications of the 
Department of State. April 1, 1930 to 
date. Washington, 1930 to date. Quar- 
terly. 

Confined to the printed material issued by the 
U.S. State Department, but cumulative with each 
issue from October 1, 1929. Includes maps. Not 
annotated. 


Accrediting Associations and the College Library 


(Continued from page 210) 


dividual library reports that more periodi- 
cals are now received on the average by 
college libraries than was the case five 
years ago. To maintain the same relative 
standing on holdings of periodicals that it 
had five years ago, it was necessary there- 
fore for any given institution to increase 
the number of periodicals received. One 
college, for instance, has substantially the 
same percentile rank now that it had in 
1934, but at present it receives 145 peri- 
odicals that appear on our checklist, as 
compared with 93 on the 1934 list. In 
1934 this library subscribed for a total 
of 199 periodicals; now it receives 260. 
We have found a sufficiently close agree- 
ment between the number of holdings on 
our periodical checklist and the total num- 
ber of periodical subscriptions to be satis- 
fied that in this field our checklist is a 
valid measure. It is of course much 
easier to validate a measure of periodical 


holdings than of book holdings because the 
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total number of periodicals available is 
comparatively small. 

I have made this somewhat lengthy and 
detailed statement for several reasons: 
First, to inform college librarians of the 
techniques we have employed in develop- 
ing checklists of books and periodicals as a 
measuring device; second, to let the li- 
brarians know that we recognize the 
soundness of some criticisms of the check- 
lists that they have made; third, to provide 
information upon the basis of which the 
criticisms of some faculty members and 
administrative officers may be answered ; 
fourth, to assure librarians and administra- 
tive officers that we make no arbitrary or 
unwarranted use of the data which we 
secure through our checklists; fifth, to 
enlist the continuation of the cooperation 
which librarians have so generously given 
us in attacking the difficult problem of 
developing adequate measures of the rela- 
tive excellence of college libraries. 
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New Periodicals and Serials 


Sine FOLLOWING annotated list of recently launched periodicals and serials has been 
contributed by Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief, periodicals division, New York Public 
Library, and in this issue when so initialed, by Wyllis E. Wright, chief cataloger, New 
York Public Library, and Dorothy H. Litchfield, supervisor, periodicals and microfilms, 


Columbia University Library. 


America Looks Ahead; a Pamphlet Series. 
Published by the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. No. 1, 


Jan. 1941. Frequency and price not 

given. 

“Expert but condensed comment on . . inter- 
national issues.” W.E.W. 


Amerind Foundation, Inc. [ Publications. | 
Dragoon, Ariz. No. 1, 1940. Frequency 
and price not given. 


The purpose of the Amerind Foundation is the 
fostering of scientific, educational, and archaeological 
studies. W.E.W. 


Annals of Mathematics Studies. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N.J. No. 1, 
1940. Irregular. Price not given. 


Community Councils in action. Published 
by the American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Dec. 1940. Irregular. 
Price not given. 


“In the defense of a Democratic Culture.” Con- 
tains book reviews. 
Decision; a Review of Free Culture. Deci- 


29th St., New York. 
Monthly. $4 


sion, Inc., 141 E. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1941. 
a year. 


Edited by Klaus Mann and an editorial board of 
prominent American and European writers. Con- 
tains book reviews. 


Engineers’ Digest; Review of Engineering 
Progress Abroad. Published by Engi- 
neers’ Digest, Ltd., 59 Weymouth St., 
London, W.1. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1940. 
Monthly. £2.20 a year. 


Well illustrated, including excellent diagrams and 
graphs. 


FM ; the Complete and Authoritative Source 
of Information on Frequency Modula- 
tion. FM Company, Box 235, South 
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Norwalk, Conn. Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 
1940. Monthly. $3 a year. 


Well illustrated and excellent diagrams, 


Fakkel; in Handen van Allen, die Deel 
Habben aan het Nederlandsche Cultuur-en 


Geestesleven. Koninklijke Drukkerij De 
Unie, Batavia, Java. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Nov. 1940. Monthly. £15 a year. 


General cultural publication. 


Folklore; Boletin del Departamento de 
Folklore del Instituto de Cooperacién 
Universitaria. Instituto de Cooperacion 
Universitaria Reconquista 572, Buenos 
Aires. No. 1, Sept. 1940. Frequency and 
price not given. 


A medium for the promulgation of Argentinian 
folklore information. 


Indian Journal of Social Work. Edited by 
the Faculty of the Sir Dorabji Tata Grad- 
uate School of Social Work, Bombay, 
India. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1940. Rs. 10/ 
a year. 

Covers juvenile delinquency in India. Case stud- 
ies; research reports; news from the field; book 
reviews; bibliography. D.H.L. 
Inter-Allied Review; a Monthly Résumé 

of Documents Relating to the Allied 

Struggle for Freedom. Published by the 

Inter-Allied Information Centre, 610 

Fifth Ave., New York. No. 1, Jan. 1941. 

10¢ a copy. 


Lawyers Guild Review. Published by the 
National Lawyers Guild, 1653 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1940. Bimonthly. 
$1.50 a year. 


Successor to National Lawyers Guild Quarterly. 
Contains book reviews. 


Leland Stanford Junior University. Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. 
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Miscellaneous Publication. Stanford 
University Press, California. No. 1 
1941]. 

Frequency and price not given. W.E.W. 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society. Con- 
tributions. 1654 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. No. 1, 1941. Fre- 


quency and price not given. 


Medical Care; Economic and Social Aspects 
of Health Service. Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Winter 1941. Quarterly. $1 a copy. 


Modern Industry; for All Management 
Men Concerned with Making and Mar- 
keting Better Products at Lower Cost. 
Published by the Magazine of Industry, 
347 Madison Ave., New York. 


Illustrated. 


North Carolina University. Library. 
Hanes Foundation Publications. Chapel 
Hill, N.C. No. 1, 1940. Frequency not 
given. Price varies. 


“Established to aid the study of the origin and 
development of the book.’ W.ELW. 


Physical Educator; Official Publication of 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. (Affili- 
ated with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion.) 1537 W. 29th St., Indianapolis. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1940. Five times a 
year. $1.50 a year. 


Public Administration Review; Journal of 
the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration. 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago. Vol. 
1, No. 1, Autumn 1940. Quarterly. $5 
a year. 


“To advance the science, processes, and art of 
public administration.”” Reviews of books and docu- 
ments. 


Review Index: a Quarterly Guide to Pro- 
fessional Reviews for College and Refer- 
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ence Libraries. Follett Book Company, 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. $3.50 a 
year. 


A book selection guide which will index more than 
6000 professional reviews every year, including re- 
views of foreign books. 


School and College Placement; Journal of 
the Pennsylvania Association of School 
and College Placement. 3400 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. Vol. 1, No. 1, Sept. 
1940. Quarterly. $2 a year. 


Study and research into placement 
Contains book reviews. 


procedure. 


Studies in American Foreign Relations. 
Published by the Council on Foreign Re- 


lations. 45 E. 65th St., New York. No. 
[1941]. Irregular. Price varies. 

W.E.W. 

Studies in the Control of Radio. Published 


by the Radiobroadcasting Research Proj- 
ect at the Littauer Center of Harvard 


University. [Cambridge, Mass.] No. 1, 
Nov. 1940. Irregular. 50¢ a copy. 

W.E.W. 

Studium; Organo de los Estudiantes Uni- 


versitarios de Guatemala. Pasaje Ayci- 
nena 21, Guatemala City. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan. 1941. Quarterly. $2 a year. 


Reports of research and theses by faculty and 


students in the schools of medicine; odontology; 
natural and pharmacal sciences; economics; eng!- 
neering. HLL. 


Ukazatel’ Literatury po Mezhdunarodnomu 
Polozheniyu. Published by the Vsesoyuz- 
naya Knizhnaya Palata, ul. Chaikovskogo 
20, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 1940. Semi- 
annual. Price varies. 


Guide to the literature on international affairs ar- 


ranged by subject, with author, subject, and source 

index. 

Young America’s Aviation Annual. R. M. 
McBride and Company, New York. 
1940) /4r. $2. 

survey of the advances in aviation in the -U.S. 

oe. illustrated. W.E.W. 
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Recent Literature on Higher 


Education 


HE FOLLOWING annotated list has been compiled by Clara Esther Derring and Carrie 
E. Meares of Teachers College Library, Columbia University. 


Brown, Francis J. “Education and Our 
National Defense.” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review 11:56-67, Jan. 1941. 


“The author, a member of the faculty of New 
York University, assigned by the American Council 
on Education to the difficult task of coordinating 
educational values and national defense needs, here 
writes of the situation today as seen from the vantage 
point of the nation’s capital.” 


Goode, Delmer. “The Catalog and the 
Curriculum.” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 16: 
192-201, Jan. 1941. 


A sketch of the curricular situation in American 
higher education today and a consideration of the 
curriculum in relation to the catalog are given. 

“There is general agreement in regard to what 
is appropriately included in a college catalog, but 
specific questions nevertheless arise for which score 
cards and other aids do not afford the answers. 
. . . In respect to these numerous questions that 
must be decided in terms of the particular catalog 
that is under preparation, the curriculum of the 
institution, it is believed, affords the basis for 
decision. Any element has a claim for consideration 
for place in the catalog to the extent that it is 
related to the educational program. Iteims such as 
calendar, campus map, the governing board, the 
administrative and instructional staffs are obviously 
related to the course offerings.” 


Gray, William S. “Summary of Reading 
Investigations.” Journal of Educational 
Research 34:401-43, Feb. 1941. 


A comprehensive a gg of researches pub- 
lished in this area during the past year. 
“Liberal Education and Democracy.” 4s- 


sociation of American Colleges Bulletin 

27:6-104, Mar. 1941. 

The general topic “Liberal Education and De- 
mocracy’ was the concern of the twenty-seventh 


annual meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges in Pasadena, January, 1941. The papers and 


general discussion revolved around the report which 
is being prepared for the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Prof. Theodore M. Greene of 


Princeton University. 


Smith, Henry Lester. “Trends in Higher 
Education.” Journal of Higher Education 
12:122-28, Mar. 1941. 


Problems of population, public and_ private sup- 
rt, accrediting agencies, and the significance of 
individual differences are discussed. 


Wilkins, Ernest H. “The Professor Ad- 
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ministrant.” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors 27: 
18-28, Feb. 1941. 


“If teaching, learning, and research are the cen- 
tral processes of a college or university, then it is 
obviously much to be desired that the main adminis- 
trative officers should understand the essential char- 
acter, the purposes, and the problems of teaching, 
learning, and research. This means, in practical 
terms, that presidents and deans should usually be 
men or women who have had the experience of 
professorship—though it is undoubtedly for the good 
of the professor that there should be some few who 
come in by other routes... Deans and presidents 
are now, typically, professors administrant.” 

There follows an analysis of what happens when 
a professor becomes a professor administrant. What 
happens to him, and what happens to his colleagues 
with respect to their attitudes and feelings in 
regard to him? 


Byrne, Charles D. Coordinated Control of 
Higher Education in Oregon. Stanford 
University Press [c1940]. 150p. $2.75. 
A study of the operation and functioning of 

Oregon's State System of Higher Education. 

Ch’en, Hsi-en. Developing Patterns of the 
College Curriculum in the United States. 
Los Angeles, Calif., University of South- 


ern California Press [c1940]. 154p. Ap- 
ply. (Southern California Education 
Monographs. No. 10.) 


The author describes “six different patterns of 
the curriculum which seem to be emerging from 
current attempts to reorganize the liberal arts cur- 
riculum.” Bibliography, p. 143-54. 


McNeely, John H. Fiscal Control over 
State Higher Education. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 49p. 10¢ 
(U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1940, 
No. 8.) 


This study is the seventh of a series on the 
various aspects of the relation of the state to 
higher education. “It concerns the fiscal control 
vested in the state executive officers or agencies over 
state universities and colleges. Practically all of the 
states have recently taken steps toward the in- 


creased centralization of fiscal control over the 
various units comprising the state. governmental 
organization in such officers or agencies. Inasmuch 


as the governing boards of these institutions were 
originally endowed with considerable autonomy over 
their financial affairs the transfer of this control to 
central state officers or agencies raises problems of 
far-reaching consequence to their development. 


(Continued on page 288) 
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The new Penn- 
sylvania State Col- 
lege Library was 
dedicated on Saturday, March 15. Fol- 
lowing the presentation of the library 
building by the president of the board of 
trustees, Fred Lewis Pattee’s library of 
American literature was presented to the 
college. The building and the Pattee li- 
brary were accepted by Willard P. Lewis, 
librarian. Dr. Phineas L. Windsor, di- 
rector emeritus of the University of IlIli- 
nois Library and Library School, delivered 
the dedicatory address. 

Friends of the Library of Brown Uni- 
versity are raising $1000 for books in the 
field of Latin American studies. Among 
the recent activities of the friends was the 
purchase of the rare first edition (1687) 
of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia. 

The University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, David Jolly, librarian, has recently 
completed construction of a new stack 
wing of five levels, with a capacity of 
55,000 volumes. 

The annual summer library institute 
will be held at the University of New 
Hampshire from July 7-18. Instruction 
will be given by a faculty of nine. About 
eighty students are expected to enroll. 

The Yale University Library, Bern- 
hard Knollenberg, librarian, has recently 
issued a catalog of the published and un- 
published writings of Gertrude Stein. 
This is the fourth in a series of biblio- 
graphical checklists issued to accompany 
exhibitions of the writings of contemporary 
authors of the Yale University Library. 
Earlier catalogs of T. S. Eliot, Archibald 
MacLeish, and William Butler Yeats 
have been prepared. 

On March 15, the Reference Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library 
closed its newspaper room and moved its 


East 
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News from 


bound files of newspapers to its Twenty- 
fifth Street building, where access will be 
by card for research purposes only. News- 
papers on film will remain in the main 
building at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. 

The British Library of Information, 
with its staff of sixty-three persons, is to 
be moved to larger quarters in the British 
Empire Building, 620 Fifth Avenue, the 
director, Sir Angus Fletcher, announced 
recently. 

The new addition to the Haverford 
College Library, Dean P. Lockwood, li- 
brarian, was dedicated on April 19. 
Three floors were added, with space for 
catalog rooms, staff workrooms, offices, 
seminar rooms, and carrells. 

The University of Maine will begin 
construction on its new library building 
during the summer. Louis T. Ibbotson, 
librarian, estimates that it will have a 
seating capacity of 700, hold 315,000 cu- 
books, and will provide space for twenty 
faculty studies and eighty carrells. 

The Harvard Student Council has es- 
tablished twelve special war libraries in 
the Harvard houses and in strategically 
located buildings. Each library contains 
a selected list of about seventy books which 
have been purchased by this council and 
donated to the university. ‘The purpose 
is to encourage discussion and free ex- 
change of opinion on the war. 

The Keuka College Library, Miriam 
H. Root, librarian, was moved into more 
commodious quarters on the main floor of 
Ball Memorial Hall in June, 1940. A 
combination of modern equipment, re- 
decorating, and more space has made the 
library a more effective unit of the college 
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the Field 


since the move. 

A gift from Owen D. Young has made 
possible the beginning of a special collec- 
tion on radio broadcasting in the Syra- 
cuse University Library, Wharton Miller, 
director. All material in the field of radio 
broadcasting, except that concerned with 
the technical aspects of the subject, will be 
collected. 

The important Adrian Van Sinderen 
collection of Walt Whitman has been 
acquired for the Yale University Library. 
The collection includes 638 items among 
which are 170 books written wholly or in 
part by Whitman. There are, in addition, 
more than 100 manuscripts from his own 
pen, fourscore books about him, volumes 
from his personal library, a group of 58 
volumes of his translations into for- 
eign languages, and other material, such as 
novels based on his life, histories of litera- 
ture, proof sheets, portraits, photographs, 
plaques, newspaper clippings, and _per- 
sonalia. Not unimportant are the fifty- 
odd editions of Leaves of Grass which the 
collection includes. 

Seven Boston libraries are cooperating 
in a plan to provide storage space for their 
least-used books outside their respective 
library buildings. The Boston Public Li- 
brary, the Commonwealth, Athenaeum, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
College, Boston University, and Harvard 
University libraries are erecting a new 
building on the bank of the Charles 
River, the cost to be met by the several 
libraries in proportion to the amount of 
shelf space they need. While this build- 
ing will be regarded chiefly as storage 
space, reading facilities will be provided 
for the users of the collection. 
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Through the Friends of the Dartmouth 
Library, Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian, 
two noteworthy gifts have recently been 
made to the library. One was a 72- 
volume collection containing first editions 
of all of Joseph Conrad’s books in mint 
condition, given by George Matthew 
Adams of New York. Another collection, 
presented by Richard H. Mandel of New 
York, contained 100 first editions of books 
by or about Aldous Huxley. 


Library needs of 
the Negro popula- 
tion and the equip- 
ment and service of the Negro librarian 
was the general theme of a conference 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 
and General Education Board held in 
Atlanta, March 14-15. Those invited 
included Negro educators from the south- 
ern area, as well as authorities in library 
service from throughout the country. The 
primary purpose of the conference was to 
call attention to the present status of li- 
brary training and service for Negroes, 
and of the needs of the large Negro popu- 
lation in the Southeast. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Neil C. Van Deusen, librarian, is plan- 
ning to offer for the first time a workshop 
for teacher-librarians in its 1941 summer 
session. Students who have completed the 
twelve points of regular work for the 
training of teacher-librarians will be en- 
couraged to attend the workshop which 
will further their training in library sci- 
ence with special reference to the specific 
problems which they face in their schools. 
The General Education Board is sponsor- 
ing the workshop which will be under the 
direction of Mae Graham of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science of the College of 


William and Mary. 


South 
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The Howard-Tilton Memorial Li- 
brary of Tulane University was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on Friday, 
April 4, 1941. 


A new, steel stor- 
Middle West age building, which 
will house 150,000 
volumes at a cost of around $20,000, has 
been constructed at Iowa State College, 
Charles H. Brown, librarian, for the 
shelving of seldom-used and exchange 
volumes which are to be moved there from 
the main library building. 

Through the wills of Mrs. Linda S. 
Hall and her husband, Herbert F. Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo., is to have a new free 
public library. A fund of more than 
$2,000,000 has been left in trust, and the 
board is making plans for the establish- 
ment of the library. It will be a public 
institution, but the will provides specifi- 
cally that it be open to faculty and students 
of Kansas City University. There will 
be no connection, however, between the 
new Hall Library and the university ; nor 
will it be related in any way to the Kansas 
City Public Library. 

The St. Louis Public Library, Charles 
H. Compton, librarian, has a new branch 
library on wheels which started serving 
patrons on January 6. The new library, 
a converted 27-passenger bus, will carry 
1500 books, three librarians, and a chauf- 
feur; it will make weekly stops in twenty- 
four neighborhoods which, at present, do 
not have easy access to library facilities. 

The University of Missouri Library, 
Benjamin E. Powell, librarian, has _re- 
cently acquired from the library of Harry 
Snyder of Chicago 900 titles in the field 
of Western Americana. The collection 
includes several hundred rare editions of 
early travel narratives, nineteenth century 
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accounts of life in the West, and numerous 
monymental works on the American In- 
dian. 

The staff of the Fenn College Library 
of Cleveland, Roland Mulhauser, libra- 
rian, has prepared a mimeographed 21- 
page library guide for the use of students. 

lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, Anne S. Duncan, librarian, 
will offer, during the coming summer, 
three courses for teacher-librarians. The 
instruction will be given by members of 
the library staff, and will extend from 
June 24 to August 1. During the school 
year, 1941-42, one course will be offered 
each semester. 

The John Crerar Library, J. Christian 
Bay, librarian, has received from the fam- 
ily of Dr. Ernest Pribram the famous 
Kral-Lafar-Pribram collection of books, 
pamphlets, slides, and photographs on 
parasitology, bacteriology, and allied sub- 
jects. This library of about 5000 pam- 
phlets, 500 books, and several complete sets 
of periodicals, was begun in Vienna by 
Professor Kral. With the aid of the Aus- 
trian government, Dr. Pribram bought it 
many years ago, and added to it his own 
collection and that of Dr. Franz Lafar, a 
specialist in bacteria and other fungi. 

Small libraries of recent interesting 
books have been established in two new 
dormitories recently opened at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. The collections will be 
held to two or three hundred volumes and, 
as individual titles are retired, they will be 
placed in the university library. They are 
under the direct supervision of the Dean 
of Women. 

On December 9, 1940, a plan of co- 
operation was agreed upon by the libraries 
of Akron University, Hiram College, 
Kent State University, and Mount Union 
College. This plan is to include the ex- 
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change of information relative to their 
holdings of titles in the Shaw lists, co- 
operation in avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cation in building up bibliographical and 
other source materials, and in sharing the 
responsibility of concentrating on desig- 
nated fields of knowledge. A union list 
of periodical holdings is now in prepara- 
tion. This is an extension of a plan of 
cooperation between Akron University 
and Mount Union College begun about 
two years ago. 

The valuable medical library of 1700 
volumes of the late Dr. William Snow 
Miller, professor emeritus of anatomy at 
Wisconsin, was recently acquired by the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The librarians of the college libraries in 
Colorado have embarked upon a program 
of cooperation covering fourteen points of 
mutual concern, among which are the en- 
deavor to minimize duplication, to reduce 
processing cost, and to raise the standards 
of library service. Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
director of University of Colorado Li- 
braries, has been elected chairman of the 
group. 

The Southeastern 
State Teachers Col- 
lege Library at Du- 
rant, Okla., Mrs. Maude Cowan, librar- 
ian, maintains an active traveling library 
of 3000 volumes which serves rural schools 
in its district. 

The University of Texas Library, Don- 
ald Coney, librarian, has acquired a collec- 
tion of more than 5000 documents relating 


Southwest 


to the Confederacy, including official gov- 
ernment documents, letters from officers 
and soldiers, personal diaries, and files of 
administrative correspondence and records. 

The University of Texas Library now 
owns eleven Mark Twain manuscript 
letters which shed considerable light on the 
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sources of Tom Sawyer. Most of these 
were written between 1866 and 1889 to 
Will Bowen, a member of Mark Twain’s 
gang in Hannibal, Mo. 


The University 
of California at Los 
Angeles Library has 
been given the famous Donald R. Dickey 
collection of vertebrate zoology of more 
than 50,000 specimens of birds and mam- 
mals, and the library of vertebrate zoology 
of approximately 10,000 volumes. The 
collection was given to the library by Mrs. 
Florence Dickey, wife of the big game 
hunter, naturalist, and photographer. 

On January 2, the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, dedicated the 
building for the Allan Hancock Founda- 
tion of Scientific Research. This library, 
of which Elaine Adams is librarian, will 
specialize in marine zoology. 

W. Elmo Reavis of the Pacific Bindery 
Company recently presented the library of 
the University of Southern California 
with a permanent exhibit on “The Mak- 
ing of a Book,” a replica of the exhibit, 
“Printing and Bookbinding,” located in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don. This exhibit illustrates the process 
of printing and bookbinding as practiced 
by skilled craftsmen. 

The University of Southern California 
Library has acquired a major portion of 
the private library of the late Hamlin 
Garland, which includes a complete file 
of Mr. Garland’s own published works, 
his manuscripts, numerous letters, photo- 
graphs, and other miscellaneous materials. 

The Seattle Public Library, Judson T. 
Jennings, librarian, is celebrating its fif- 
tieth anniversary this year. The library 
was first opened to the public on April 8, 
1891. 


Far West 
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Laurence E. Tom- 
linson, formerly li- 
brarian at Phillips 
University, Enid, Okla., became associate 
librarian of Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex., on March 1. 

William G. Harkins, Michigan °39, is 
librarian of the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Grant D. Hanson is assistant librarian 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 

Dr. I. O. Nothstein, for twenty-five 
years on the staff of the Augustana Li- 
brary, has been appointed archival li- 


Personnel 


brarian. 

Eugene B. Jackson, Illinois '38, form- 
erly assistant in charge of the newspaper 
division at the Illinois Library, is docu- 
ments librarian at the University of Ala- 
bama Library. 

Charles E. Rush, formerly associate 
librarian of Yale and more recently li- 
brarian of the Cleveland Public Library, 
assumed his new duties as librarian of the 
University of North Carolina in April. 

F. Marie Foster, director of library 
education, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa., has been appointed librarian of 
Smith Memorial Library, Chautauqua, 
N.Y., for the summer season of 1941. 

Kanardy L. Taylor, Illinois '33, refer- 
ence librarian of the John Crerar Library, 
has been appointed chief of public service 
of the same institution. 

Reginald Gordon, California ’32, as- 
sistant reference librarian, will serve as 
custodian of rare books and special collec- 
tions in the John Crerar Library. 

Constance Strandel, Northwestern '30, 
assistant reference librarian, will serve as 
editor of the John Crerar Library’s refer- 
ence lists. 

Sidney Kramer, University of Chicago, 
was appointed librarian of Arizona State 
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Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz., effective 
September, 1940. 

Xenophon P. Smith, Washington ’38, 
formerly of the Oregon State College Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of the 
Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco. 

On March 1, 1941, Carl Dubendorf 
Ulmer, formerly chief of the technology 
information section, research department, 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, became 
chief of the technology division of the 
New York Public Library. He succeeds 
the late William B. Gamble who died on 
February 14. 

Kathleen R. Campbell, Denver, has 
been appointed librarian and associate pro- 
fessor of library economy at the Montana 
State University Library, Missoula. Miss 
Campbell served for five years as executive 
secretary of the Denver Public Library 
before going to Montana to join the staff 
of the state university library last year. 

Laura Martin of Long Beach, Calif., 
and the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant professor of library 
science at the University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington. 

Rea J. Steele, formerly assistant in edu- 
cation, philosophy, and religion at the 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, has been 
appointed librarian of the State Teachers 
College Library, Mansfield, Pa. 

Frances E. Tudor, formerly head of 
circulation at the Women’s College Li- 
Duke University, has been ap- 


Hardin-Baylor 


brary, 
pointed librarian of 
College at Belton, Tex. 

Robert H. Wienefeld, professor of his- 
tory at the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, has been appointed acting uni- 
versity librarian. Dr. Wienefeld will 
continue to teach in addition to his library 
duties. 


(Continued on page 287) 
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MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE A.C.R.L. MEETING, DEC. 28, 1940, CHICAGO 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries was called to order at 11:15 P.M., 


December 28, 1940, at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. The following were present: 
President R. B. Downs, Treasurer Con- 


stance M. Winchell, Secretary Willard P. 
Lewis: general directors—Willis H. Kerr, 
Winifred Ver Nooy, and Etheldred Abbot; 
directors—Robert E. Stauffer, 
chairman and ex-officio director of the Col- 
lege Libraries section and Director Fina C. 
Ort; B. Lamar Johnson, director of the 
Junior College Libraries section; Sarah H. 


sectional 


Griffiths, chairman and ex-officio director of 
the Reference Librarians section; Louis 
rector of the Section for Libraries 
Donald 


director of the University Libraries 


Shores di 
of Teacher Training Institutions; 
C ones 
section; Martha Cullipher, chairman and 
ex-oficio director of the Agricultural Li- 
The following chairmen of 
committees also present: Charles H. 
Brown, chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on Committee Appointments; Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, chairman of the A.C.R.L. Com- 
mittee on National Defense: Carl White, 
A.C.R.L. Committee on 
F. Kuhlman, chairman of the 
A.C.R.L. Publi Committee. Also 
present by invitation were Neil Van Deusen, 
librarian of Fisk University Library, Nash- 
proposal for 


braries se tion. 


were 


chairman of the 
Policies: A. 


tions 


ville, Tenn., to present a 
periodical exchange; Louis Kaplan, refer- 

l of Wisconsin Li- 
a subject 


ence librarian, University 


brary, to present a proposal for 

dex to reference materials in serials; and 
H. W. Wilson to comment on Mr. Kaplan's 
propos al. 

It was 

Voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting in 
view of their publication in College and 
Research Libraries. 

The resignation of Secretary Willard P. 
Lewis owing to illness was presented and 
accepted. On motion of Mr. Coney, sec- 
onded by Mr. Windsor, the directors gave 
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Mr. Lewis a rising vote of thanks for his 
constant devotion to the association’s inter- 
ests and his valuable services in the associa- 
tion’s formative years. It was 
Voted to appoint for the six months’ 
period until the new elections at the 
Boston meeting of the A-C.R.L. as sec- 
retary Benjamin Powell, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the nominee for 
secretary at the next regular election. 
Charles H. Brown, president-elect of 
the A.L.A., was then called on to present 
the matter of A.C.R.L. representation on 
appropriate A.L.A. committees. He pointed 
out that such representation was already in 
effect with Chairman Shores of the A.C.R.L. 
Committee on Budget, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service as a member of the 
A.L.A. Board of Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
He also pointed out that the A.L.A. was 
subsidizing the work of this committee in its 
present project of drawing up a schedule 
of standards and pay plans for college and 


university libraries. It was 


Voted that the chairman of the 
A.C.R.L. Committee on Publications, 
A. F. Kuhlman, be recommended 


for appointment to the A.L.A. Editorial 
Committee under this plan; and it was 
also 

Voted that President Downs of the 
A.C.R.L. make other appropriate rec- 
ommendations to Chairman Brown of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Committee 
Appointments. 

With regard to the life and composition 
of the A.C.R.L. Publications Committee, it 
was 

Voted that the time for the change in 
the membership of the Publications 
Committee already authorized by the 
A.C.R.L. be left to the discretion of the 
chairman of this committee. 

Charles M. Mohrhardt, chairman of 
the A.C.R.L. Committee for National De- 
fense, presented as a preliminary report a 
study of activities of college, university, and 
reference libraries related to national de- 
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fense. Mr. Mohrhardt said that this com- 
mittee had been subsidized by a $200 grant 
from the A.L.A. and that a further grant 
was promised for further activities of the 
committee. It was 
Voted to endorse the report and con- 
tinue the committee. 

At this point Louis Kaplan, reference li- 
brarian, University of Wisconsin Library, 
was invited to present his proposal for a 
subject index to reference material in serials. 
H. W. Wilson was also invited to com- 
ment on Dr. Kaplan’s proposal. It was 

Voted to reter Dr. Kaplan’s proposal 
to the Reference Librarians Section for 
study in cooperation with Dr. Kaplan 
and Mr. Wilson and report to the 
A.C.R.L. 

Dr. Van Deusen of Fisk University was 
then invited to present his proposal for an 
exchange of periodicals among libraries in 
the A.C.R.L. After some discussion it was 

Voted that Dr. Van Deusen be in- 
vited to send a memorandum concerning 
his proposal to President Downs for 
distribution and further consideration 
by members of the board. 

Dr. Shores, chairman of the Committee 
on Budget, Compensation, and Schemes of 
Service, then presented his report. It was 

Voted to endorse the report and con- 
tinue the committee with an expression 
of appreciation for the A.L.A. coopera- 
tion. 

The matter of A.C.R.L. membership was 
then presented by President Downs who 
called attention to the fact that A.L.A. 
membership blanks were very unsatisfac- 
tory because they provided no space for 
sections, no information as to what divisions 
and sections there were, and no space for 
division on institutional blanks. It was 

Voted to refer this matter to the presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Having already voted to accept $2 A.L.A. 
members as members without allotment to 
A.C.R.L., it was further 

Voted to admit to A.C.R.L. American 
Library Association life members join- 
ing prior to 1939 and institutional mem- 
bers without charge or allotment in 


1941. 


Carl M. White, chairman of the A.C.R.L. 
Committee on Policies, then presented his 
report. He called attention to the fact that 
the College Library Advisory Board had 
been discontinued by the A.L.A. and their 
functions referred to the A.-C.R.L. They 
were referred to the Committee on Policies 
by the A.C.R.L. Dr. White grouped ac- 
tivities of the College Library Advisory 
Board under the two headings of broad 
general purposes and projects. He explained 
the following projects which had been 
started by the College Library Advisory 
Board and were not yet complete: 

(1) The Peyton Hurt Study of a Self- 
Survey for College Libraries; 

(2) The question of a further supple- 
ment to Shaw’s List of Books for 
College Libraries, and 

(3) The proposed book by President 
Robertson of Goucher College on 
“The President and the College 
Library.” 

After considerable discussion it was 
Voted to refer the Hurt Study of a 
Self-Survey for College Libraries, 
which was being subsidized by a fel- 
lowship from the A.L.A., to the Publi- 
cations Committee of the A.C.R.L. It 
was 
Voted to refer the question of a new 
supplement to the Shaw list and the 
Robertson book on the “President and 
the College Library” to the president of 
the A.C.R.L. 

Attention was next turned to the 1941 
budget of the A.C.R.L. Treasurer Win- 
chell called attention to the present balance 
in the treasury of $735 and to the various 
budget items and actual expenditures of 
1940. It was 

Voted that $250 be appropriated in the 

1941 budget as a subsidy from A.C.R.L. 

to College and Research Libraries with 
an additional $250 as a contingent item. 

Voted that $500 be allotted for sec- 

tional expenses; $100 be allotted for 
general promotion expenses of the 

A.C.R.L.; $100 be allotted for secre- 

tarial expenses; $200 be allotted for 
treasurer's office expenses. 

A report was presented at this time from 
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Wilson M. Ranck, chairman of the A.C.R.L. 
Joint Committee to Consider the Publica- 
tion of an Encyclopedia of Sports and Games 
with a Committee from the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, requesting that $50 which 
this Committee had been assigned for 1940 
be re-assigned for 1941. It was 
Voted that $50 be assigned for 1941 to 
the Joint Committee to Consider the 
Publication of an Encyclopedia of Sports 
and Games with a Committee from the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 
It was also 
Voted that $75 be appropriated for 
further activities of Chairman Shores’ 
Committee on Budget, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service at the request 
of Mr. Shores. 
Voted that $75 be a contingent fee for 
other committee activities. 


The total budget approved for 1941 is as 
follows: 


News from the Field 


(Continued from page 284) 


Elizabeth Dew of Arkadelphia, Ark., 
received the first award of the Margaret 
Mann scholarship for students of library 
science at the University of Michigan. 
This scholarship was established in 1938 
by gifts from the University of Michigan 
Library Science Alumni Association, the 
Ann Arbor Library Club, associates, and 
former students, as a tribute to Prof. Mar- 
garet Mann, a member of the department 
of library science from 1926 until her re- 
tirement in 1938. Miss Dew is a gradu- 
ate of Barnard College. 

The following appointments to the 
Stanford University Libraries, Nathan 
van Patten, librarian, were erroneously 
credited to the University of California in 
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bsidy $250.00 
Contingent 250.00 
Sectional expenses 500.00 
General promotion expenses 100.00 
Secretarial expenses 100.00 
Treasurer's office expenses 200.00 
Joint Committee to Consider 
the Publication of an 
Encyclopedia of Sports 
and Games 50.00 
Committee on Budget, Com- 
pensation, and Schemes 
of Service 75.00 
Other committee activities 75.00 
Total $1,600.00 
It was 


Voted tentatively to continue alloting 
sections 50¢ per member for their pro- 
grams and activities without carrying 
from year to year the sectional bal- 
ances. 
Voted to recommend to the treasurer 
that she apply to the A.L.A. Comp- 
troller, Mr. R. E. Dooley, for 
quarterly allotments rather than semi- 
annual. 
Meeting adjourned. 
Wiciarp P. Lewis 
Secretary 


the March issue of College and Research 
Libraries: 

Ruth French, Columbia ’29, previously 
on the staff of the Columbia University 
Library, has been appointed senior bibli- 
ographer. 

Agnes M. Johnson, California ’°33, 
formerly at Kern County Library, has 
been appointed bibliographer. 

Ruth L. Steinmetz is still assistant chief 
of the bibliography division. 


BENJAMIN E, PoweLi 


Note: The editors of College and Research Libraries 
will be very glad to receive current items relating to 
college, university, and reference libraries for pub- 
lication in the journal. Such items should be sent 
to Benjamin E. Powell, poreatars, Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Lib raries, University of Mis- 
souri Library, Columbia, Mo. 
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PERIODICAL EXCHANGE UNION 


The Board of Directors of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries have 
voted unanimously to endorse a plan for a 
duplicate periodical exchange union which 
is outlined below. This plan was published 
in the February 15, 1940, issue of the Li- 
brary Journal. Since that time seventeen 
libraries have agreed to try out these sug- 
gestions, and five other libraries have indi- 
cated substantial interest in the plan, if it 
could be put into operation. It is hoped 
that the plan may be initiated by July 1, 
1941, and that before that time many other 
libraries will indicate that they are willing 
to give it a trial. 

The essential points of the plan for a 
periodical exchange union as approved by 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries are as follows: 

Member libraries will agree to the 
free exchange policy, thus eliminating much 
record keeping and circumventing money 
difficulties. 

2. Each library will list its duplicates, 
giving volume, number, and date. 

3. These lists will be circulated among 
the participating libraries in the order of 
the size of their annual budget for periodi- 
cals. Libraries putting most money into 
periodicals will have priority over the others. 
Presumably most of the material large li- 
braries will need will be more rare and 


dificult to obtain than that desired by 
smaller libraries. The advantage to smaller 
libraries of access to duplicate material of 
large libraries offsets this priority of choice. 

4. As these lists pass from one library to 
another, items required by any library will 
be crossed off the list by that library, and 
requested from the library owning them. 
The receiving library will pay carriage 
charges. Libraries will be asked to keep a 
record of the number of pieces of bound 
and unbound material sent to and received 
from members of the exchange union. 

5. Libraries desiring to become members 
of the exchange union are urged to send 
their lists of periodical budget figures to Fisk 
University Library, Nashville, Tenn., Neil 
C. Van Deusen, librarian, as long as possible 
before July A routing list will then be 
prepared by the Fisk University Library 
staff, and will be submitted to the American 
Library Association statistical staff, as a 
neutral agency, for checking against their 
records of periodical budgets. Fisk Univer- 
sity Library will undertake to mimeograph 
the routing sheets and to mail them to all 
participating libraries. Each library will 
then forward its list of periodical duplicates 
to the first library on the list, and the plan 
will be in operation. 

New C. Van Deusen, Librarian 
Fisk University 


Recent Literature on Higher Education 


(Continued from page 279) 


“This bulletin contains an analysis of the policies 
and practices ategpes by the individual state with 
respect to this subject.” Foreword. 


Encyclopedia of 
Prepared under 
American Educa- 
Macmillan 


Monroe, Walter S., ed. 
Educational Research. 
the auspices of the 
tional Research Association. 
[ergg1]. 1344p. $10. 


A critical synthesis and interpretation of research 
in the field of education. The articles are signed. 
Selected bibliographies. 
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Russell, John D., comp. and ed. Student 
Personnel Services in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. University of Chicago Press 
[c1941]. 300p. $2.50. (Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institu- 

Proceedings. Vol. 12, 1940.) 


The following phases of the subject are included: 
(1) The obligation of the institution to its students; 
(2) Administrative organization for student person- 
nel services; (3) Institutional provisions for under- 
standing students; (4) Interpretation and use of 
data in counselling students; and (6) Evaluation 
of student personnel services. 


tions. 
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